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whe have won more ¢nviable distinction than Mr. Davis. 
He has popularized atfleast two characters, Van Bibber and 
(;allegher, who are as dear to the reading public and as 
of immortality as Dickens’s favorite creations. The 
titteen tales included in this volume are published in obe- 
dience 6 a constant demand for the individual stories. 
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THE WEST FROM A CAR WINDOW. 


IV.—A THREE-YEAR-OLD CITY (OKLAHOMA). 


The fourth paper in the series entitled **The West 
from a Car Window.” by RicHarRD HARDING Davis, 
will be published in the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 


TAKING AN OBSERWATION., 


N a political campaign there is nothing more 

striking than the constantly changing impression 
of the probable result. To-day the nomination or 
election of a certain candidate seems to be almost 
certain ; to-morrow, highly unlikely. How this flue- 
tuating jmpression is produced, it is not always easy 
tosay. The remark that a certain probable result is 
in the air.” means merely that no very definite rea- 
son can be given for believing it. The impression 
may be due to an unconscious observation of facts 
and opinions reported in the newspapers, or to a 
change in the tone of political quidnuncs. But 
whatever the explanation may be, nothing is more 
familiar than the phenomenon. Its latest illustra- 
tion is the impression with regard to Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND, for which, however, substantial reasons may 
le auddured. A few weeks since a survey of the 
fied in the light of probabilities ind party prece- 
dents justified the conclusion that his nomination 
was prattically impossible. Assuming that the 
electoral vote of New York must be secured, that his 
name would not be presented to the Convention by 
New York, and that he had been defeated in 1888. 
losing the vote of New York, it was a fair conclusion 
that he would not be the candidate. 

This impression was greatly strengthened by the 
demonstration furnished by the action of his party 
that he was not its undoubted choice. The emphatic 
suceess of his Democratic opponents in the New York 
State election, and the defeat as Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the candidate who was declared 
by his Warmest supporters to be his representative, 
followed by the Democratic State Convention of 
New York. in which his name was not mentioned, 
amd which unanimously instructed the delegation to 
support another candidate--all showed that he was 
by no means the certain candidate of his party. This 
conclusion was still more strongly enforced by the 
fact that other questions than that with which he 
Was especially identified evidently interested his 
party mone deeply, and showed it favorable to a cur- 
renex policy to which Mr. CLEVELAND was uncom- 
promisingiv opposed. For a time this situation 
seemed to put his nomination out of the question, 
vnd to obscure completely the probable issues of the 
campaign. It had still anothereffect. It raised the 
very important question whether the Democratic 
party should be regarded simply as a party of tariff 
reform, or as a party of possible tariff reform, but 
cise of «a great many other things of no reform 
character whatever. 

This question is not answered by the result of the 
silver debate. But it is undeniable that when the 
Democratie House, without renouncing its policy of 
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free coinage, did not peremptorily authorize a great 
financial disaster, when some leading Democrats in 
New York, known to be devoted friends of Mr. 
CLEVELAND, organized a party protest against their 
party machine, and when the ineredible 
“boom” began to go to pieces, public opinion be- 
gan to change, and although all the facts remain 
which made Mr. CLEVELAND'S nomination highly 
improbable from a party point of view, yet there ts 
now a feeling that he may perhaps be nominated. 
It would not be a nomination, however, by a party 
united either upon the candidate or upon a policy. 
It would not assure the electoral vote of New York, 
because while Tammany and the machine would ac- 
cept the candidate, it would understand that his elee- 
tion would not strengthen Tammany Hall. There 
would be no protest, but, on the contrary, loud decla- 
rations of party harmony. But he is a tyro in New 
York polities who would be deceived by this smooth 
surface, Nevertheless, Mr. CLEVELAND'S nomination 
would settle the issue of the campaign. The issue 
would be tariff reform, with the consciousness that 
during his term free silver coinage agitation would 
cease. On the other hand, his defeat in the Conven- 
tion would discourage the large and powerful body 
of Democrats who see in Mr. CLEVELAND and his 
views and character the hope of their party.  An- 
other nomination would repel many independent 
voters, and, more than anything else, make Demo- 
cratic defeat the probable result. This is the present 
prospect of the campaign. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


No more significant remark was made in the short 
and sharp canvass in Rhode Island than that of Mr. 
REED, ** To think that in this year of our Lord we 
actually have to fight for the State of Rhode Island 
seems to me to have-in it something of the element 
of the grotesque and*the absurd.” It is forty vears 
since Rhode Island voted for a Democratic Presi- 
dent. No State was more securely Republican, but 
it must be said also that the politics of no State have 
been more corrupt. Changes in the election law, 
however, and the instinctive good sense of a mi- 
nority party, which is a party on its good behavior, 
have resulted recently in occasional Democratic suc- 
cesses, and the fact that this vear the first State elec- 
tion was that of Rhode Island, that its Democratic 


Convention had taken Mr. CLEVELAND'S position 


upon the tariff and silver issues, and had instructed 
its delegates to the National Convention to support 
him, and that the campaign was conducted wholly 
upon national grounds, while the little State became 
a platform for the most eminent of national leaders 
and orators on both sides—all these things gave to 
the Rhode Island campaign unprecedented interest. 
How completely national questions absorb State in- 
terests was a fact again illustrated by the swarm of 
speakers from other States, who could not have 
spoken intelligibly to any merely local issue. The 
main @bject actually at stake, indeed, was not the 
Governorship of the State, but the Senatorship of the 
United States. The apparent question submitted to 
the voters was, shall Senator ALDRICH be re-elected / 

But the interest in this question was subordinate 
to that in the national significance of the result. Re- 
publican success would mean not only the election 
of Mr. ALDRICH, but the manufacturing State first to 
vote in this year, after a brilliant and powerful pre- 
sentation of the question of tariff reform,would have 
declared that the MCKINLEY tariff was not hostile to 
the interests of workmen who live by wages, and the 
decision would be of the greatest value to the prestige 
of the Republican party. On the other hand.Demo 
cratic suecess would signify that a manufacturing 
New England State, whose prosperity was declared 
to be founded upon protection, had rejected protec- 
tion asa policy injurious to working-men, and that an 
old and sure Republican State had been carried by 
the Democrats upon an issue of which Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND is the especial representative. Had this been 
the result, the smallest State in the Union would 
have gone far to determine both the Democratic plat- 
form and the Democratic candidate. As ** polities.” 
however, and polities in Rhode Island, it seems to us 
a mistake to have rested the fight upon a national 
issue, and to have involved Mr. CLEVELAND in the 
result. 

The Republicans carried the State>and Mr. AL- 
DRICH Will be re-elected Senator. He is a protection- 
ist who is thoroughly master of the subject. Mr. 
McKINLEY gladly acknowledges his valuable ser- 
vices In preparing the present tariff: and if the Sen- 
timent of Rhode Island, as the result of the elee- 
tion of the Legislature indicates, is strongly protec- 
tive, it could have no fitter representative the 
Senate. The worst aspect of the Rhode Island elee- 
tion is the usual assertion that it was decided by 
boodle, The uniform certainty with which this alle- 
gation is made after every important election slows 
the general belief of its probable truth, and the indif- 
ferenee with which the charge is received is a very 
alarming sign. The corruption which it implies isa 
mach more serious question than that of a higher or 
lower tariff, or any particular measure or policy. 
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The result in Rhode Island shows that there is no 
good reason to suppose that New England is likely 
to change her position in the great canvassf the 
year, and that neither party will ‘sweep the ‘coun- 
try.” 


THE CHINESE EXCLUSION BILL. 


THE Chinese exclusion bill, which was ‘* rushed” 
through the House, after a talk of half an hour. by a 
vote of 179 to 438, is described by a Democratic mem. 
ber who voted for it as “‘the toughest piece of legis- 
lation that ever passed the House.” It prohibits 
absolutely the entrance of any Chinaman into the 
country, and practically, without diseussion, wit)- 
out popular demand, without any sign of general] 
public knowledge of such a purpose, arbitrarily abro- 
gates treaties, and thereby invites China to expel 
summarily and at an enormous sacrifice of their in- 
terests the large American colony in China. Under 
the circumstances it must be regarded as an act of 
bad faith upon the part of the House, and, could the 
bill become a law, upon the part of the country. It 
is impossible, however, that the Senate should con- 
cur in such legislation or that the President should 
approve the bill, which would even forbid the return 
to this country of Chinese residents who had left it 
for any purpose, however large and valuable their 
pecuniary and other interests here might be. A\l- 
though the Democratic party is responsible for legis- 
lation in the House, yet of the 43 negative votes 
upon the passage of the bill more than half were 
Democrats. 

There is no question that the Chinese are the most 
undesirable of immigrants, because, with all their 
useful qualities, they cannot assimilate socially or 
politically or morally with Americans. But the 
artificial stimulation of Chinese immigration is wise- 
ly checked by existing laws, and the only exeuse for 
the introduction of thea new bill is that the existing 
laws will soon expire. Those laws, however, are 
serving E_PUTPOSe, and there is no public reason 
for not conth¥Yuing them, instead of substituting more 
stringent provisions. The old boast that America is 
the asylum for the oppressed of all races cannot be 
pleaded as a reason for permitting any kind and ex- 
tent of immigration. If America is to offer the op- 
portunity of fairer play for all men than is elsewhere 
practicable, it is to be done only by the most careful 
regulation of immigration. As American liberty 
does not mean individual license, so, also, it does not 
mean abandonment of the practical conditions of 
liberty. Other countries are not to be allowed to 
impose their duties upon us by transferring their 
swarming criminals and paupers to our shores, and 
for the same reason the refuse population of semi- 
civilized or barbarous lands is not to be thrown 
upon us. 

But these are arguments for wise regulation, not 
for peremptory and unintelligent exclusion. The 
basis of sound legislation is common-sense. Nothing 
is SO practical, because it is the fruit of experience. 
One of the very few remarks of one of the greatest 
of American orators which have passed into current 
speech is that of Patrick Henry. in his famous 
speech, ‘**I have but one lamp by which my feet are 
guided, and that is the lamp of experience.” The 
test of wise legislation is the public welfare, and if it 
be found that the public welfare requires entrance 
into this country to be regulated by laws, which are 
not in themselves immoral, such laws ought to be 
passed, But the headlong action of the House is an 
illustration of unintelligent zeal, which is due prob- 
ably not to public but to mere political motives. 


DAVID AND GOLIATII, 


THE value of the public work of one courageous 
man is shown in the results that have followed the 
arraignment of the city government by the Rey. Dr. 
PARKHURST. The fact that a clergyman in the pul 
pit made such charges, and that in the pulpit he al 
luded plainly to dens of vice in the immediate neigh 
borhood of his church whieh it was the duty of the 
city government to repress, produced some harsh 
comment. Buta man’s character may be often 
mated by that of his erities. If the best sentiment of 
his community condemns him, he may be wrong: 
but if not, he is pretty certainly right. Judged by 
that standard, Dr. PARKHURST has done a great pub- 
lic service. The presentment of the Grand Jury. 
substantially sustaining Dr. PARKHURST, and fhe 
closing of thousands of saloons and gambling-houses 
on the following Sunday, were also ample vindica- 
tious of the timeliness and effectiveness of his work. 
The Grand Jury's presentment was moderate in 
tone, but very strong. It did not deny what is wii 
versally conceded the splendid organization of the 
police, and its ability to cope with flagrant erime and 
disorder. But certain kinds of erime, such as the 
maintenance of gambling and disorderly houses and 
the violation of the excise laws, it declared to be very 
prevalent, and without interference by the police. 

The Grand Jury, reviewing all the facts which it 
states, and the duties imposed by law upon the po- 
lice, declares that it has the best reasons for eondemu 
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the action of the Police Department in these 
atters. The unanimous presentment of this sub- 
ot ends in these words: 
‘The present situation certainly warrants the condemna- 
» of the Police Department in the matters above men- 
ned. The force is paid liberally for the work of enforcing 
law. They do enforce the law in many respects in a 
»erior manner; but if they be permitted to discriminate 
favor of certain forms of crime for reasons well Known to 
wmselves, there is no telling where the same course will 
«| them to or leave the interests of our city. Cirecum- 
ices and testimony offered have tended to show financial 
y)siderations in some cases for lax administration. Indeed, 
« public ity with which the law is violated, and the im- 
nity from arrest enjoyed by the law-breaker, are inconsist- 
| with any other theory. It is obvious that when a con- 
ssion by a law -breaker of payment for protection would 
ject himself to penalties not only for his acknowledged 
ime, but also for bribe- giving, it is extre mely difficult to 
leet trustworthy evidence in direct proof of such charges. 
‘has been thought best at the present time to go no further 
«in to make this general presentment, so that the courts and 
w reside nts of our city may be properly informed and warn- 
| against the dangerous evil that is in the midst of us.” 


The late report of the special committee of the 
‘vil Service Reform Association upon the enforce. 
sent of the municipal civil service rules contains 
‘he results of a very careful investigation of the sub- 

«t. especially in regard to the Police and Fire de- 
sartments, Which include sixty-seven per cent. of the 
vity plaees. That report makes two important re- 
inarks. One is that ‘it can be safely stated that ap- 
pointments are not based solely or principally upoi® 
the standing attained by the applicants.” The other 
. that “tit is openly charged and believed that all 
candidates for the police force are forced to submit to 
an assessment as a condition of appointment. There 
's nothing in the methods now employed that would 
make such a condition impossible.” 

If the statement of the report be correct --and there 
sno reason to doubt it—the sale of permissions to 
violate the law, as charged in the presentment of the 
(irand Jury, is most probable. If policemen must 
pay for their places, they will reimburse themselves 
in the same illicit way. But both the statements 
nav be ealled minor generalizations. The major 
und comprehensive generalization is that so long as 
Tammany Hall controls the government of the city, 
that government will be corrupt, and so long as the 
Denocratic party is responsible for Tammany Hall, 
tue Demoeratie party will justly bear the blame. 
Bat neither the committee nor the Grand Jury con- 
demn the innoeent. The police, under the law, have 
tle power of supervision and repression of certain 
liouses. So long as they rémain untoucled, it is the 
police that is responsible, until it can disprove the 
statements of the Grand Jury, which are made upon 
copious testimony, and are universally believed. 
They are not charges against every individual police- 
man, but exposures, upon evidence, of a situation for 
Which the police is responsible. 


MASS-MEETING OF COLORED 
CITIZENS IN NEW YORK. 

Tur late demonstration of feeling at the largest meeting 
of colored citizens ever held in the city of New York was 
ult interesting illustration of the public situation. The 
treatment of negroes in some parts of the Southern States 
hos Usually been exposed and denounced by white Repub- 
lican journals and orators. But a meeting of citizens of 
their own race to protest against the frequent wrongs prac- 
tisxcd) upon them is unusual. The assembly was very large, 

do very emotional. But the chairman, the Rev. Dr. Der- 
hich. isa man of discretion and of great Influence among 
lis brethren, who, however, in moments of excitement, Was 

ible to control the crowd, 

An address was read, and enthusiastically approved, Whic 
sald, among other things: 
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* We recommend that the race in the South maintajn their trust 
frod, bat we also recommend that they unite for mutual protee- 
. that they seek to bring to their support and into publie ex- 
the opinion of that part of the white people in the Seuth 
ite disgusted and who feel compromised by the lawless ele- 

is among them, 

* We urge Afro-Americans in the South to keep always with- 

the law, to bring, as far as practicable, actions for damages 

tet cities and agaMst counties In which these lawless acts are 

Med to occur by public officers, who are sworn.to execute the 
and to protect life and property, 

We urge organization; we urge agitation; we urge the prose- 
not every peaceful remedy; but we also advise our brethren 
‘protect to the extent of their ability their defenceless fellows 
hsed with crimes against the Ivncehers and midnight marauders, 
ve always brutal outlaws, and we advise our brethren to tet 
known that endurance has a limit, and that patience under 
‘conditions may cease to be a virtue.” 

And when, at the conclusion of a long list of outrages, Mr. 
asked, What are you going to do about it?” the 
oswer Fight!” burst ina tremendous shout from the whole 
villitude, and there was immense uproar for some min- 
ies. “Ex-Representative Joun R. Lynxcu, of Mississippi, 

nounced the new Constitution of that State, and said that 
jose Who supported the party that framed it sustained the 
tongs that were done to colored citizens, 

Mr. Fortune attempted te interrupt Mr. Lynen, and the 
\citement for some time threatened to end in a fight. 
\iter the combined efforts of the chairman and the band, 

chorus of ** My Country, ‘tis of Thee,” composed the 
ing, Which adjourned after hearing the rest of Mr. 

SUS speech, and appointing a committee to lay the ad- 

oss before the President, and to ask him to appe: 11 to Con- 

slo correct the personal wrongs of which complaint is 
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made. The feeling of the meeting is not surprising, and 
although Congress and the laws can. do little to assure a 
remedy, the perpetrators of the crimes complained of are 
not beyond the reach of public opinion acting upon the 
communities in which they live. What is called. ‘‘ the 
South,” cannot be held responsible for the crimes. @But a 
strong and urgent local protest and the prompt application 
of the local law to the criminals would soon restrain such 
outbreaks. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. . 


THE New York World took a peculiar interest in the 
Rhode Island election, and in one way, at least, illustrated 
the function of a newspaper. That function is to give im- 
portant news as it is, not as the paper may wish it to be. 
But there is scarcely a party paper in the country which 
does not color and distort the news during a campaign in 
the interest of a party. A campaign is meant to be a dis- 
cussion of public measures to enable the voters to decide 
what is best for the common welfare. In order to reach a 
decision, they must know the arguments on both sides. 
How many party papers professing to give the news either 
report the speeches of the other side or describe fairly the 
numbers, the enthusiasm, or the impression of its meetings? 

But in the Rhode Island campaign, the morning after the 
great and culminating day when the chief orators on both 
sides spoke, the World gave a perfectly fair. abstract of the 
chief speeches and of the actual circumstances of the meet- 
ings. The reader, whether Republican or Democrat, could 
detect in the reports no unfriendly animus toward either 
side, and could not have inferred from the reports whether 
the World was Democratic or Republican. Governor McK in- 
Lay's argument for protection was faithfully sketched on 
one page and Mr. CLEVELAND’s plea for tariff reform upon 
the other, while ex-Speaker REEp’s Republican sarcasms spar- 
kled in one column and ex-Governor CAMPBELI.’s Democrat- 
ic gibes enlivened another. A day or two later, alone,we be- 
lieve, among all the New York newspapers, the World report- 
ed in full the important and carefully prepared speech of 
Secretary TRAacy reviewing in detail and warmly praising 


the whole course of the HARRISON administration, of which 


the Secretary is a distinguished part. 

This is holding the mirror up to the times. Everybody 
knew that while both committees were ‘‘ cheerfully confident 
of success’ in Rhode Island, the contest was very close and 
the result very uncertain, and the reports of the meetings in 
the World, just to the facts on all sides, showed why the result 
was close. and uncertain. If the party press at large should 
follow this excellent example during the rational contest of 
this yearSviving the real substance of the speeches aud_the 
real spirit of the meetings of both parties, the campaign 
would be truly ‘‘ educational,” and there would be fewer 
dwellers in a fool's paradise of certainty upon a very uncer, 
tain subject. 


THE DEMOCRATIC HANDICAP. 


THe New York Democratic Legislature continues by its 
action to foster the strongest distrust of the Democratic 
party, and to show why independent voters in New York 
generally support the Republican State ticket. Mr. PLattr 
may be a very bad man, and that HARPER’s WEEKLY does 
not regard him-as a shining exemplar of political morality 
it has occasionally stated; but politics offer an alternative, 
and the voters of New York, in supporting the régime which 
now controls the State, took the sharpest horn of the dilemma. 

The latest outrage of the Legislature is the passage of the 
Huckleberry bill, a project which authorizes a company to 
lay street railroads in the annexed district upon terms of 
immense advantage to them and of immense disadvantage 
to the public. The franchise of such enterprises is of very 
great value to the city, but it is given to a company of spec- 
ulators without any consideration, and with privileges which 
lay an immense burden upon the tax-payers. But such bur- 
dens fall at last, like all taxes, upon the people who are not 
tax-payers, and such wantonly reckless legislation is really 
a crime against the people. 

The present Demoeratic Legislature of New York rivals 
in shamelessness the old carpet-bag Legislatures in the South- 
ern States as described by Democrats. The impression pro- 
duced by it is that of a band of robbers who, with the assist- 
ance of honest citizens, have obtained possession of the law- 
making power, which they are abusing monstrously in order 
hastily to enrich themselves, conscious that they will be 
driven from their places as soon as the people can reach the 
ballot-box. The New York Legislature is as tremendous a 
handicap upon the Democratic party at the opening of the 
vear’s campaign as the House of Representatives in Wash- 
ingten. 


THE GRANT MONUMENT. 


THE GRANT Monument Association has been recently re- 
organized with enlarged powers from the Legislature. and 
wtth singular fitness, General Horace Porter, an intimate 
personal friend and companion of General GRANT both in 
military and civil life, has been elected president. General 
PoRTER has taken hold of the work with characteristic in- 
telligence and energy. Ile states briefly that when General 
GRANT died, in 1885, the city of New York offered Riverside 
Park as the place of his burial, with reasonable assurance of 
a proper memorial, and in 1890, when it was proposed in 
Congress to remove his remains to Washington, the Repre- 
sentatives from New York strenuously opposed and defeat- 
ed the bill. 

New York, therefore, has assumed a moral responsibility 
in the matter. About $155,000 was contributed for a mon- 
ument soon after General GRANT'S death; but calamities 
elsewhere, to the relief of which large sums were contrib- 
uted, overbore this subject in the public mind, and after 
seven years, in which other cities have erected memorial 
statues and monuments, New York, which had solicited the 
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sacred charge of his remains, permits them to lie in a tem- 
porary vault without a monument. 

Yet such a memorial has been devised, and, as General 
PorRTER says, has been approved by a committee of distin- 
guished architects and the public in general. 
tions are finished, the first course of granite has been put 
under construction, and on the 27th of April, the seventieth 
anniversary of General GRANT'S birthday, the corner-stone 
will be laid by the President of the United States with im. 
posing ceremonies. 


subscription vigorously and promptly within its own range. 
Many of them have already done so, and the good work has 
begun. The sum yet wanted is very large, for it is $350,- 
000; but the occasion is wholly exceptional, and thg associa- 


tion confides for success in the patriotism of New York and 
the vivid recollection of his own generation of GRANT'S in- 


estimable service in the war for the Union. 


PERSONAL. 

THERE are few more rugged figures among the Seotch 
scholars of the present generation than is Professor 
BLACKIE, of Edinburgh. Though eighty-three, he has 
never worn a pair of spectacles, and for thirty years he 
had no need of medical advice. 


tem, and it is noteworthy that OLIVER WENDELL Holes, 
who is of about the same age and equally well preserved, 
told an interviewer some time ago that hisown good health 
was due to his habit of living strictly by rule, even to the 
temperature of'lis bath. It is interesting to know that 
Professor BLACKIE does not go to bed until the clock strikes 
twelve. He rises at half past seven, and always after his 
mid-day meal he takes an hour’s nap. 

---The Pope’s private fortune makes him by far the rich- 
est man in Rome, though his wealth has shrunk very great- 
ly from the 45,000,000 lire left by Pius IX. Mueh of the 
shrinkage has been due to unfortunate investments in 
building bonds and in corporation stoecks—investments 
made for the purpose of receiving a higher rate of interest 
than that paid by the RoTHscHILpDs. The Pope gives his 
direct personal attention to financial transactions such as 
sovereigns usually intrust to a secretary or Chamberlain. 
He keeps his safe in his own apartments, and always car- 
ries the key to it himself. 

—The Rev. Dr. VAUGHAN, the new Archbishop of West- 
minster, is, like his predecessor, Cardinal MANNING, a strong 
advocate of temperance, though, unlike the Cardinal, he is 
himself a total abstainer. He visited the United States in 
1871, when he came in charge of a number of Catholic 
priests who had been commissioned to do missionary work 
among the negroes... Dr. VAUGHAN is aman of phenomenal 
energy, and a firm believer iv the utility of ministerial 
work outside of the pulpit. He has accomplished much 
good in waging war on the sweating system, and is lead- 


‘ing a crusade against the unsanitary condition of the 


houses of the poor in London and Manchester. 

—The very remarkable statement is made that FANNY 
CrosBy, whois known wherever chureh music is heard, from 
her “ Pass me not, O gentle Saviour,” is the author of 3000 
hymns. The most famous of her religions songs was writ- 
ten twenty-three years age, and since that time she has 
continued to produce them. with unremitting industry. 
She lives now in New York, and is sixty-five vears old. 
No other writer of hymns, not even Dr. Watts, has been 
so prolific, though Dr. Robert Lowry, of Plaintield, New 
Jersey, is said to have produced several hundred. It was 


he who wrote “Shall we gather at the River?” 


—Two interesting little anecdotes of two of the most 
famous of British authors come almost coincidently tron 
across the water. Professor BLACKIE relates that one Sun- 
day evening when he was calling on the CARLYLES, and 
the} Sage of Chelsea taiked on unremittingly, without allow- 
ing Mrs. CARLYLE a word, he went over to the philosopher, 
shook him by the shoulders, and shouted, * Let your wife 
speak, vou monster!” The other reminiseenee, told by Mrs, 
Harpy, the novelist’s wife, of Sir WALTER Scort; is that 
on one occasion when Sir WALTER informed his wife that 
he was to receive a large sum for a certain hook, Lady 
Scorr replied," Ah! then buy a new carpet.” 

Enuiskk ReEcLUs is new busy with the last of the eigh- 
teen bulky volumes that will comprise his Cuirersal Geog- 
raphy. The task has so tar occupied him for seventeen 
vears, and considering the vast amount of researeh neces- 
sary to the production of the work, it kas been speedily 
accomplished. is sixty-two years old. His fame 
at home is as much that of a socialist as a geographer, and 
during the disorderly days of the Commune in Paris he was 
sentenced to the conviet galleys, but on the appeal of near- 
ly the entire body of scientifie men in England, President 


THieRS commuted his sentence to perpetual banishment 


from France. He has sinee that time lived in Italy and 
Switzerland, but his monumental work wiil be published 
in Paris, 

Governor RUSSELL observes the custom established by 
former Chief Magistrates of Massachusetts of using a new 
quill pen to sign each legislative bill of which he approves. 
The quills are used once only, and are then eagerly songht 
for by Boston relic-hunters, as were the clay pipes which 
CARLYLE was accustomed to lay outside his door-sill after 
once smoking them. 

—It is somewhat singular that the German Minister of 
Finance, Dr. JoHN MIQUEL, who, next to the Chancellor, is 
the most important member of the Kaiser’s cabinet, should 
be of French parentage. Dr. MIQuEr is a man of sixty- 
three years, more than half of which he has passed in pub- 
lie life. In his younger years he was an enthusiastice radi- 
cal of Comnunistic views, but with the advanee of age he 
has oscillated to the other extreme of conservatism. One 
who remembers him as he appeared in the tlush of youth 
describes him as a slender young man with dark face, and 
black hair and eyes, and an intense activity and energy 
that gave promise of future prominence. Besides his long- 
continued membership in the Prussian legislative assembly, 
Dr. MIQUEL has twice been Mayor of Osnabriick, and once of 
Frank fort-on-the-Main, and he was for many years a direc- 
tor in the most important of Berlin's tinancial institutious. 


The founda- 


Every large interest in the city has been 
invited to form an auxiliary committee to push the work of. 


He attributes the vitality | 
of his old age to his custom of living by an unvarying sys- - 
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THE WHITE HYACIN 


E was hurrying along in the wind and rain, 
something clasped tightly inside his faded and 
torn jacket, The gusts of March weather 
swept around the corners, waiting for him as 
he passed. He was such a little mite that it 

Was an unequal contest. But the grimy hand dashed the 
raindrops from a pair of very bright eyes, their owner defy- 
ing the world in general and the storm in particular. 

Hello, Flip, what yer got there’ screamed out a passing 

* Nawthin’,”’ came back the quick reply, as the boy hugged 
it closer and hurried on, 

* Wot il the kid think?” he muttered to himself the next 
moment. ‘Guess she never saw nothin’ like that before. 
lt Il keep her quiet awhile leastways.” 

The rain was coming down harder than éver. He was 
soiked to the skin. It was a cold rain, almost sleet, but he 
wore no other covering than the ragged jacket. One red 
hand clutehed tightly at the fragment of cap upon his head, 
While the other held the something which he carried close 
under his coat, . 

He turned into a side street. It was not an aristocratic 
Neighberhood. Tin cans and old shoes, rubbish of all sorts, 
lay seattered upon it. Tall buildings leaned crazily to one 
side, Whose windows were stopped with rags and old hats. 

Passing a dilapidated shed, he reached as dilapidated a 
doorway. A) woman, slipshod and unkempt, was looking 
out into the rain. It was falling upon her, but-she took no 
nete of that. The door swung half off its hinge. 

He shook himself much as a dog does coming up from the 
pool, The woman gave him a glanee. 

“What ver got under ver coat, Flippet?” she asked. 

* Yer better come out the rain, Molly,” he said, evasively. 
Yer dl git wet.” 

The rickety stairs shook as he mounted them. Here and 
there a stair was missing. There were three sets of stairs he 
climbed, until he reached the attic. Here he paused, and 
took from under his coat his precious parcel. Some green 
spears were glancing up from a gayly painted flower-pot: he 
had carried it uninjured, and now he held it up to the light, 
traichtening one long spear slightly bent. 

[low he had become possessed of it, it was hard to say. It 
had much the appearance of a cherished window plant with 
is vilded rim and fancifully painted pot. Perhaps if the 
truth were told—but then Flippet never did tell the truth, 
and itis not to be supposed he was going to be beguiled into 
doing so this time. He called his new possession a stroke 
of luck," and even now a smile of complacency spread 
over his features. 

He tiptoed towards a corner of the attic: A bundle lay 
tpon the floor, rolled in an old quilt. A newspaper was 
~preid beneath it. On the tloor was an empty bowl, 

Light as was his step, the bundle heard it. First up peep- 


eda small brown head with great staring eyes, and after 
ciume a pair of clawlike hands, struggling to free their owner 


from the folds which enveloped her. 
Hello!’ said Flip.‘ Hello, kid!” 
The baby blinked her great eyes at him. 
ine want Sip.” 


Sip,” she said; 
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‘Ain't There?” he said. ‘ Don't you get out o’ that; 
a-comin’.” 

IIe set the pot carefully upon the floor, and then drew the 
Wrappings about the baby’s neck and propped her up against 
the rafters. Sle curled herself up contentedly, and smiled 
at him. 

‘s See here, kid,” said he, holding up the flower-pot; “ain't 
dis great?” He gazed at her for appreciation. 

Dis g’eat,” she cooed. Me.” 

The clawlike hands reached out for the flower. His sat- 
isfaction was complete. He beamed. The water was drip- 
ping off his clothes in pools upon the floor. Very likely it 
would drip through the cracks upon the heads of the lodgers 
below. But what did that matter? It was not every one 
who owned such a trophy as he now had. 

The baby watched him while he placed the flower-pot on 
the narrow sill of the one small window, It would be safe 
there, just out of reach of baby hands. 

‘You kin wateh it here,” he said. 
to a big flower, maybe.” | 

A dreadful suspicion came over him. Suppose it should 
have no flower; suppose this was all there would be.of it” 
Ile bent over it, pushing aside the short green spears with 
his finger. It was all green; he could see no sign of a blos- 
som. He dug down in the earth carefully to see if mayhap 
the flower was to come up that way. The search became 
absorbing. It had to be done carefully. 

He was startled by a tug at his damp jacket. 
the child, plaintively—** Sip, baby hungry.” 

She was very small. The little bare feet toddled weakly 
enough. 

‘*All right, kid,” answered he. cheerily, and abandoning 
his new treasure. He jerked off his coat that the dampness 
might not touch her, and picked her up, quilt and all. It 
had trailed after her, and now hung over his arms and shoul- 
der much in the fashion of a Roman toga. 

She nestled contentedly up to him whil@he poured out some 
milk from a cracked glass jar and took down a crust of 
bread. The two sat down in the corner of the attic. , He fed 
the baby with the spoon. Sometimes he let her have the 
spoon, and laughed at her efforts to get it to her mouth, 

jut that was wasteful. The bread was almost gone. He 
ate none himself. 

When the short meal was finished, it was quite dark in the 
attic. The rain had ceased outside, and so the noise on the 
roof was stilled. A rav of light from the lamp-post In the 
street shot up through the window strangely, shining on 
the wall opposite. The sounds of the shouting and talk 
helow came drifting up also. It was a neighborhood in 
which the inhabitants were scarcely visible by day. The 
night was the hour which brought them forth, like bats and 
owls and creeping things. Then they laughed and made 
merry and carried on the craft: which best suited) them. 
Likewise, the tenants were continually changing. One by 
one they would drop out; no one cared; no one inquired. 
Their places were readily supplied. A drop of water falls 
into the ocean; that is the last of the drop; it-is gone; you 
cannot find it. No one numbers the drops in the ocean. 

They could not tell whence the boy in the attic came. Le 


‘You kin see it grow 


“Sip,” said 


had walked in, staggered up the rickety stairs with the baby 
in hisarms. There he had remained. They called him Fa 
ther Flippet. He was more than that; he was father, mo- 
ther, brother, and sister; he was the family circle. So was 
the baby tended, the baby whom he called ‘ Kid.” She 
might have had no other name. What did it matter’ 

The drowsy baby put up her hand and felt his face in the 
darkness. He drew the old quilt around them both, and held 
her Closely till she fellasleep. The late stars shining through 
the broken panes in the window saw them both asleep after 
a while. 


Here's yer Mornin Chron kl he was shotting He xt 


dav—"" Chrowhtle and Daily News! All about the 
storm!” 
It was a clear, beautiful day, and sales begun well. On 


rainy days business was not so good. Hle became hopeful. 
After a while he would earn enough, maybe, so he’could buy 
the baby some clothes. Then he could take her out Sundays. 

But savings were slow when there were rent to pay ane 
fool to buy. He tried not to eat much. 
he passed the little children dressed in their warm bright) 
clothes. One little tot wore a soft white wool wrap, and on 
her head was a white fluffy something. © He paused to look 
after this one as she smiled and pattered along. These dis- 
tractions from business were rather an old story to him. 

A secret ambition was to buy a bootblack’s outfit. With 
this he thought he could make more Moncy than by selling 
papers. But he could not be too sure. At any rate, were 
he to risk the amount of his savings in buying the outfit, the 
kid would be obliged to wait even longer for her good clothes. 
Perhaps he would have to sell papers again, after all.’ To 
be a bootblack would be a rise mn the world. To descend 
again to selling papers would indeed be a humiliation. A 
person engaged in one kind of business has to move cautious 
ly before interesting himself in new ventures. Sometimes 
this causes bankruptey. 

That afternoon the sum of ten cents went into the flat tin 
box hid in the attic rafters. The baby had a treat, besides, 
of all the milk she could drink,and a big orange to play with, 
She went to sleep holding it close in her soiled small hands, 

As the days went by, the savings increased. Flippet had 
found a new range of territory; he was prospering. 
day he looked at the plant. He watered it and cared for it 
almost religiously. He lifted the baby to see the light shoot 
coming up in the centre. Sometimes he talked to her as 
though she could understand, but ordinarily he was a per- 
son of very few words. This time he explained the plant 
to the baby, while she listened quietly, staring out into the 
street. 

* Yer see, kid,” he said,“ all these here things keep a-grow 
in’ an’ keep a-growin’, an’ [ keep a-puttin’ water on it, an 
atter while yer kin see de flower on it. An’ looks to me 
like ‘twas goin’ to be a lot of ‘em on it, so menny buds like. 
Now it’s green. That's cuz it ‘ain't got its color yét. 
seen ‘em bigger’n you onct, an’ bigger’n me, an’ I guess big 
gern Mis’ Fat Jenkins down-stairs. Maybe it ‘ll bust the 
pot wide open.” 

* Probably he was drawing upon his imagination. 
plant certainly did not look threatening. 


The 
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* Does yer want it red or blue, kid?” he asked. 
kid, red or blue’” 

Wed or she answered, emphatically. 

So he only laughed, and. gave her her supper and put her 
to sleep, while he thought of the possible appearance of the 
flower in blossom 

Some way, perhaps by hearsay, perhaps by desultory at. 
tendance at some charity school, perhaps by spelling out the 
newspapers, his facile mind had received some faint im- 
pressions of the meaning of Easter. The idea was not plain 
tohim. He knew that it was a festive and joyful occasion, 
hecause hé had seen the children in their white dresses going 
to the churches on that day, had seen the procession of chor- 
isters, and heard the joyful music. He thought it was a 
holiday, and thought it strange it should always come on 
Sunday. Of Lent he knew nothing. How then could he 
know the meaning of Easter? 

Yet the day was drawing nigh; it was a week's space be- 
tween. He passed along the streets crying his papers. Two 
little girls walked before him; they had their Euster dresses 


“Say, 


ulready. 

* Yes,” said the dark-haired one, ‘‘ of course I have my 
Easier dress Everybody has new dresses Easter, you know. 
Is vours—" 

The boy turned the corner, still crying his papers. But a 
new anxiety had come to»him since he had overheard the 
words of the little girl. 

He was still thinking of it as he climbed the stairs to the 
attic that evening. He thought of itas he poured the water 
on the plant and dug his finger in the earth to loosen the 
mould. The green spike in the centre had shot up tall and 
straight, the knobs at the tip were still green and folded. 

Guess it'll be open for Easter,” he said. ain't so 
big as I thought fer. She kin wear it with her new dress, 
Sunday, if it’s open.” 

Before it became quite dark he drew out the flat tin box, 
and spread the pieces of money upon his jacket._ He feared 
to make any noise in counting it, lest he might attract atten- 
tion belowstairs. The baby grabbed at the little pieces of 
silver. But he diverted her, and counted it all quickly. 
Tie © was just one dollar and forty-five cents. That was al. 
most riches, certainly enough to buy her a dress, and hat too. 
He looked at her critically, and wondered if the hat would 
be blue. She was small; it would not cost much to buy the 
dress. He would buy it made. 

His anticipation kept him awake a good part of the night. 

It must have been that which made his head feel so strange- 
lv next morning. The stairs were never so tiresome before. 
He wanted to rest a moment on the last stair, but was 
The morning air was quite cool, but he did not 
It was a relief to be in the air; his head did not 
burn so badly. The money was tied in his pocket with a 
piece of string. Now and then he felt it with much con- 
gratulation. He gave a littl shake and stamp on the pave- 
ment, and called out his papers shrilly. 
‘ Towards noon a floor-walker of the leading dry-goods 
house in the great city noticed a bare-footed child, dressed 
poorly, sitting on a cushioned stvol near the door. Under 
his arm were a few newspapers. 

* You can't sell your papers in here, boy,” said the man, 


ashamed. 
feel it so. 


sternly. It angered him that the child should have slipped 
in without notice. ‘‘Now go on out without wailing apy 
longer. 


Fiippet’s face flushed under the freckles and tan. He 
stood his ground, his hand slipping unconsciously to the 
pocket where he had tied the money. 

‘| want to buy something,” he said, quickly. 
to buy adress and a hat.” 

“Oh, you do, do you?” said the man. surprised. He con. 
Cuded the child was a messenger. ** Well, that’s all right. 
You come this way.” 

Is it made?” said the boy, hesitating. 
em made” 

Yes, is made, guess.” 

Hy piloted him to an clevator, where he ascended to the 
proper floor. The boy was frightened. There was a be- 
wildering array of dresses on counters and on the figures. 
Throngs of ladies walked about, the hum of conversation 
He held tightly to the newspapérs, People 
He stood beside the door of the elevator 
just as he had stepped from it. When the attendant came 
up to him wt last, he followed her as in a daze. He picked 
out a little frock of blue “immed in silk. There was gold 
braid on it, and a sash. Two Jadies in black were Watching 
his purchase with much interest. 

* How much’ they heard him say. 

That one is five dollars,” said the girl. 
for four. 

Hix eves dilated. Here was a calamity. “I ‘ain't got 
that much.” he said. * I didn't knowdiow much they cost. 
‘Ain't you got no white ones?” 

She showed him one for two and abhalf. It had embroid- 
He had had no idea 


want 


‘*Have you got 


rose and fell. 
jostled past him. 


**Hlere is one 


ery on it. The prices staggered him. 
of that. He put down the dress lingeringly. 


guess I don't want no dress,” he said. wanted to 
cit one fer my little sister fer Easter; but she don't know 
nothin’ about it, an’ I ‘ain't got so much money. Didn't 
know they cost so much.” 


A lump was rising in his throat. He could not say any 


more. The attendant laughed as he turned away. The 
laugh aggravated him. His eves were misty. No dress for 
the kid. She could only have the flower for Easter. He 


did not think how absurd would be the contrast between 
the little girl's new clothes and his own poverty-stricken 
It would be the comical which is so near akin to pa- 
thes. In the elevator going down he and the two ladies in 
black chaaced to be the only passengers. Thev were not 
voung ladies. Owe had white hair. and the others hair was 
hidden beneath a crape bonnet. They noticed the boy's 
dejected look. Before he could hurry away, the younger 
spoke to 

* You did not get the littl dress, did you?” she said, 

No. ma'am.” he answered, nervously twitching his cap 
between his fingers. 

* Would vou mind telling me about it’” she said, gently. 

At the sweet tones his distrust and bashfulness vanished. 
He told her his story, his bright eves a letter of credit upon 
her kindness. | 

“If vou will tell me where vou five, we will come to see 
vour little sister,” she said. 
' She saw how proud he was. She would have a labor of 
love before her now with these two unfortunate children, 
but it would need be careful. 

He gave her the address, his face meantime betraying the 
deabt of her sincerity. 

* We will certainly see the little girl,” she said, with a re. 
assuring smile. ** We are coming up Easter day itself, and 
I will bring her a littte dress and a hat, too. You must ac- 
cept them for her as a present.” 


rags. 
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The boy gazed after them as they stepped into their car- 
riage and drove away. 

‘Why, Faith,” said the older lady, ‘are you sure Arnold 
will wish you to go there’ It is a terrible neighborhood, 
and you are so credulous.”’ 

* Arnold will\go with me, I hope,” she returned. ** That 
is why I named Sunday. We can go before church-time, 
and take the little dress and hat. The little girl must be 
just about the age our little Angela was,” she added, her 
lips quivering. 

‘* He seems like a bright little fellow,” said her mother. 

* Yes,” said Faith. *‘I am afraid I have been selfish in 
our grief, mother dear. It seems to me it will take away a 
little of the heart-ache if 1 can do any good for the poor 
neglected children in this place, who have no father or 
mother to care whether they live or not.” You and Arnold 
will help me, I am sure.” 

Flippet had watched the carriage disappear in the distance. 
He looked after it meditatively. This was a stroke of 
luck. He placed implicit confidence in her now. She had 
said she would come, and he knew she would. There were 
only two days longer to wait now, at any rate. To-day was 
Friday, to-morrow Satufday. 

He thought he would go home and rest; he was tired. 
His cheeks were flushed and his eyes shining. He seemed 
walking on air. 

That night he + the money back into the tin box. Now 
he would be able to buy the bootblack outfit. A bright 
idea came over him. He would buy the outfit, and could 
sell a few papers at the same time. Fortune was smiling on 
him surely. 

He took a look at his plant. It was certainly developing. 
A faint perfume, almost indistinct, arose from the buds. 
Sunday it would open. 

He slept like a log that night. A queer hoarse sound 
came from his throat. He dreamed it was Easter and it 
came on Sunday. But some one in white with a bright 
light shining from them came to him and beckoned. She 
touched the plant with her hand, and it burst in a glory 
of white perfumed flowers. He took the flower in his hand, 
and would have followed her beckoning, but the baby held 
him with her two little hands. He woke with a start, but 
there was no one there. 

That day he went through his duties mechanically. His 
feet were as lead. Early he returned to the attic he called 
home. 

His first thought was of the flower. He went to it, ca- 
ressing the long green leaves. The green on the buds had 
paled perceptibly. The spray of blossoms was quivering 
with eagerness to burst into’ beauty. The petals were 
ready to unfold. He watered it, and turned the other side 
towards the sun. His heart bounded with exultation in its 
beauty. The long smooth leaves leaned gracefully from the 
centre stalk. 

“Jes look at it, kid,” he said, catching the baby in his 
arms. 

* Pitty, pitty,” she sadd, trying to grasp it. 

She was heavy: he soon put her down. After her sup- 
per, as he wrapped her in the quilt and they lay down to 
sleep, he began to talk volubly to the child. To-morrow 
would be Easter. Did she know it” There was to bea sur- 
prise, too, for her in the morning, but he would not tell her. 
Would it fit hery he wondered. Would it be bluey They 
could go out then in the afternoon. How fine the kid would 
look! But her shoes; she had no shoes. However, what of 
ity dle would carry her. 

The hot blood was racing through his veins. Once he 
put his hand on his temple, and felt it beating. He raised 
himself up so he could breathe better. The baby stirred 
restlessly. He hushed her again, but his voice was hoarse 
and harsh. He put the quilt around her, and stole over to 
the window. The moonlight was pouring in, silvering the 
green leaves and the opening buds in the gilt pot. To his 
fancy the green spears were Waving green hands, and the 
white buds swelled and diminished as though the plant 
breathed. He carried the plant to his corner, away from 
the treacherous moonlight. He thought he heard queer 
whisperings and noises. The white figure he saw in his 
dream—was it coming to take the flower’ No, ah no! for 
to-morrow would be Easter. 

The baby slept calmly. Down-stairs he heard a door 
slam and noisy talk, and now and then an oath was shouted. 
It was late, and near midnight. He turned restlessly. The 
floor was hard. He was growing so cold. There was 
something in his throat that caught at his breath. Dimly 
and far away he heard the great clock in the tower strike 
twelve. 

Was the mounlight fading’ Was it growing dark? He 
could not tell, He groped with one hand, and touched the 
flower in the gilt pot. At the sudden jar the petals opened 
wide. How sweet it smelled! And to-morrow Easter, and 
the kid— Hesank back slowly. 

The distant clock struck one, two, three. Little by little 
the gray fingers of dawn shrouded the stars, and then un 
furled the pink and lavender banners, heraldry of the god 
of day's approach, field-azure, gules-or. When the church 
bells began to ring, other bells answered. The chimes of 
the cathedral played. 

The sunlight flashed across the slanting roof of the tall 
tenement, and a stray beam coquetted through the window 
and over the baby’s face. She wakened, blinking her sleepy 
eyes. It was warm lying there in the sunshine. One bare 
foot had slipped from under the cover, and she watched the 
sunbeams creep past the five pink balls of toes. It made 
her laugh, and she pushed off the old quilt, and put both 
hands over the beam, and tried to catch it. And now it was 
au vardaway. She crept cautiously after it. 

Footsteps were coming up the old stairs. The child on 
her hands and knees paused a moment, looking over her 
shoulder. She was so effectually surprised she forgot the 
object of her pursuit.sand sat down where she was, her thin 
little lews crossed under like a small Turk. . 

Two beings such as she never had seen before in the entine 
course of her existence were coming towards her. Neither 
of them resembled Flippet. She was not sure whether she 
would cry or not. So she only stared at the lady who bent 
down before her. 

“Why, you poor littl: scrap,” said this new being, this 
Visitant from an unknown world; ** won't vou come to me?” 

The baby answered nota word. The lady rose. 

“Do not wake him, Arnold,” she said, glancing at her 
husband. ‘Let us dress the little girl first, and it will 
please him.” 

Her husband was watching the boy's flushed face, and 
listening to his labored breathing. He looked up anxiously. 

* This is serious he said. ** The -boy is sick, and it is 
more than fort(Mate that we came to-day. You dress the 
little girl as you wish, my dear, and we must take them 
both away from here at ouce.” 
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“Why, Arnold,” she said, coming softly to his side. 
“why, the poor child! Just hear how he breathes. And 
see that flower there. How ever did it get here’ Is it nor 
lovely?” 

‘*T was noticing it,” he said. 

She stooped and picked up the pot. ‘* It looks just like—” 
she said, slowly; ** just like—” She regarded the gilt pet 
attentively. 

‘You had some hyacinths, did you not, this winter?” he 
rejoined, absently. He was more interested in the boy, who 
lay so motionless upon the floor. The soiled grimy fists 
were tightly clinched over his breast. ieee 

Yes," she said. ** Never mind.” 

She went back to the littl girl, and began unrolling a 
bundle. The small Turk watched her, There was some. 
thing interesting in this visitor. 

‘Flippet’s friend tried a scheme which had never yet been 
known to fail. She drew forth a tiny jewelled watch, and 
dangled it seductively before the Turk’s eyes. The charm 
worked well; the Turk gradually metamorphosed into the 
philosopher, and the genie of the spell seized her opportu. 
nity. She divested the philosopher of the ungeemly rags 
through which knees and elbows had long sire found the 
light, and presently, under quick fingers, a third transforma 
tion had taken place. Meanwhile Flippet had struggled back 
to congciousness. 

Among the other objects which greeted his startled gaze. 
the most astonishing thing was the baby. *‘ Well, look at 
de kid!” he whispered, hoarsely. ‘* Hey, kid!” 

Then he remembered his manners, and tried to stand. But 
he failed. ‘‘’Mornin’, ma’am,” he whispered. His face was 
shining with joy. ‘*I knew you'd come. It’s Easter, ain't 
it?” He looked awkwardly at the gentleman. 

‘**Do not try to talk, my boy,” he said. ** You have a— 
a—bad cold, think.” 

Flippet tried to clear his throat and answer in a fine strong 
voice. 

“Sip!” said the baby. ‘‘Sip!” 

‘Ain't you fine, say, whispered Flippet. She 
looks orful nice, ma’am, an’ I'm much obliged to yer. Come 
here, kid; lemme look at yer onct.” 

The baby left her new friend and toddled towards Flippet 

** Not just yet,” said the gentleman, interposing quickly. 
Your throat—” 

‘**Wot's the matter?” whispered Flippet. Then a terror 
darted over him, something which caught his heart as in a 
vise. He gripped the rafters and so drew himself to his feet. 
His eves began to flash. 

* You don't think Iam going te gire her to you, do you’” 
he whispered, his heart beating. ** Cause it's a mistake. I 
ain't a-goin’ to give her to nobody. She's mine. I found 
her myself, an’ don’t want yer to git mad; but ef that’s 
wot yer brought her Easter dress fur, 1 don’t want her to 
have it, an’ ('d heap ruther have her in her ole cloes, 
even ef she don’t never get out the house. She don't necd 
to git out. She don't want to go away from me, neither. 
She believes in me, ‘cause I never did her no mean tricks 
nor nuthin’, an’ she Knows me bettern anvbody.” His voice 
weakened. He held out his arms to the baby. She did 
paused in the middle of the floor, holding up her little pale 
blue skirt with one hand, and in the other clasping the watch 
to her breast. 

* Kid, come here,” he whispered. 

She was in his arms the next moment, and he patted the 
soft cheek lovingly. 

Faith and Arnold spoke gently to him. °* We did net 
mean that, Flippet.” she said. ** But vou are sick, vou see. 
und you would not want her to catch a bad sore throat, too, 
would you? Let me have her now, and we will all go away 
from here together to my house, and we will make you 
strong and well again, and vou may see the baby then with 
out any danger of making her throat sore. You understand, 
do you notY We will net take’ her away from you. We 
want you both to come.” : 

His bright eves were fixed upon her face. Then he whis 
pered to the baby. All right, he said, ** I didn’t 
know wot ver meant, at first. Go to the lady, kid.” 

Faith held out her arms appealingly. There was a loving 
mother look on her face. 

The baby vielded to it. Faith looked up at her husband 
wistfully. The baby arms were round her neck, the Jittie 
fingers had closed contidingly over her own. 

Arnold, she is sweet, isn’t she?” she said. 
the baby close to her heart, 

Flippet turned his head away. 

“Come, my boy,” said Arnold, cheerily. 
now. 

Tm so tired.” he whispered, wearily. His gaze fell upon 
the flower, blooming whitely. Oh.” he said; that was 
fer the kid. But x4e kin have it now--the lady, mean 
Please take it, ma'am. It’s fer vou. You didn't forgit ‘twas 

For me?” said Faith. Her eves were moist, but there 
Was a queer little smile straving around the corners of hey 
mouth. ** How pretty itis! Thank vou, dear. It is vour 
Easter, too; we will drive past the cathedral, and hear the 
new Easter chimes. And some day I will tell you all about 
them, and what Usey mean to say. Will you come now 
With us?” : 

“Sip!” suid the baby. 


She pressed 


‘Let's go 


Wiv us, Sip!” 


CHICAGO DESIGNERS. 


Ir was by no means a simple affair to draw, redraw. de 
sign, and put into blue prints and first lines the various 
maps and architects’ plans of the Columbian Exposition 
From half a dozen large cities in the country were sent the 
first plans of the structures to the office of the chief architect 
in Chicago. A full set of facades and clevations, interior 
divisions, ground-plans, and what not was supplied by the 
designer, Having made one set, the designers of the origitalgee 
considered their work comfortably at end. But where thei 
work ended, that of the architect-in-chief bewan, A large 
force of draughtsmen were put to work under a director. 
and hundreds of copies were made. Now that the beilding- 
are almost finished—finished, that is, so far as the plans ar 
concerned—the draughtsmen of the architect's oflice have 
little to do. 

This is not true, however, of the department of enginee 
ing, Which may be said to have only begun its labors in 
earnest. Ina low two-story frame house erected within th 
enclosed grounds at Jackson Park are two rooms given ove! 
to the working force of the engineer. Generally, they re 
semble the draughting-room of a prosperous architect, th: 
main difference between that and them being in size—fot 
there is much to be doue—the tables are extensive, and the 
force large. | 
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AT EASTER. 


Tre stars that sung together at His birth 
Softly in the far heaven are singing vet. 
Lo, now their echoes heard of earth, 
Working the miracle of growth, 
From out the folded bud woo forth 
Primrose and violet, 
Fair daffodils, strewn on the greening hills, 
Wild-wood anemones, loved of the lingering breeze, 
And snowdrops in spring’s earliest foot-print set. 


To measured music of the spheres, 
Inaudible to human ears, 
Earth’s flowers unfold 
Their purple disks and oriflammes, their gold 
In pannicles and pendulous white bells. 
Lord, let the fuller harmony 
Of His wond’rous history, 
Of His tender ministry, 
Its vital power approve, 
And bring to perfect flower the bud of universal love. 
KATHERINE VAN HARLINGEN. 


THE RHODE ISLAND ELECTION. 


Tue withdrawal of all the ‘‘ October States” from the 
costly prominence of the skirmish-ground of the two great 
parties in ‘‘ Presidential years,” has forced upon the little 
commonwealth of Rhode Island a measure of political dis- 
tinction which was once divided between her big sisters 
Ohio, Indiana, and, though not so recently, Pennsylvania. 
In consequence two of her citizens in contesting for the 


D. RUSSELL BROWN, GOVERNOR-ELECT. 


Governorship of one of the two smallest States in the Union 
—an Office, by-the-way, which has little either of power or 
patronage—have achieved for a short season a national fame. 

Both men are of the reputable and well-to-do class which 
is drawn upon for candidates in close campaigns. Mr. D. 
Russell Brown, the successful Republican candidate, is a 
manufacturer of mill supplies. He has just entered his 
forty-fifth vear, having been born in Bolton, Conneeticut, on 
March 28, 1848. He was educated in the schools of Hartford 
and Manchester,Connecticut. He went into commercial life 
in Providence,and held his first and only office previous to the 
Governorship as a Common Councilman in the years 1881-5 
inclusive. In the latter year he was nominated for Mayor 
of Providence by the Republicans, but resigned his candi- 
dacy upon the nomination by the Democrats of a candidate 
whom he did not see fit to oppose. That his declination was 
considered proper by bis party was shown by his selection 
to the empty but honorable oftice of a Presidential Elector in 
ISS8. He was nominated on March 15th. nearly two weeks 
after his competitor was chosen, and stood upon a platform 
Which assailed the free silver wing of the Democratic party, 
approved the reciprocity measures of the present administra- 
tion, and declared the maintenance of a protective tariff to 
be a *'cardinal principle” of the Republican party. With 
a vote of 27,466 he led his nearest competitor by 2037 votes, 
and had the clear majority over all candidates necessary to 
elect a Governor in Rhode Island to the number of about 200 
votes. 

The Governor-clect’s competitor, Mr. William T. C. Ward- 
well, had a slight advantage in having once before gone suc- 
cessfully before the people of the whole State. He was 
elected Lieutenant Governor in 1X90. 


W. T. C. WARDWELL, DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE. 
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The Democratic platform called for the admission with- 
out duty to the markets of the country of foreign wool, iron, 
coal,and timber. It denounced the Sherman law, under which 
silver is now minted, and declared for an *‘ equal ” dollar. 

The real interest in the campaign was centred in the part 
borne by the leaders of the two great parties. Ex-Speaker 
Reed and Governor McKinley were the expounders of Re- 
publican doctrine; ex-President Cleveland and ex-Governor 
Campbell laid down the Democratic law. The Guberna- 
torial canvass was almost overshadowed by the fight for the 
Legislature, which, having been retained by the Republicans, 
thus insures the return to the upper House of Congress of 
Senator Aldrich, one of the framers of what is called the 
McKinley bill. 


THE REVOLT IN VENEZUELA. 
BY JOSE BORNN. 


VENEZUELA, South America’s northernmost republic, is 
again the theatre of a revolution, that seemingly chronic 
condition of the Latin-American states—from the view 
point of collectiveness—that so seriously militates against 
their highest development. 

With them, unfortunately, a Presidential election cannot 
take place peaceably, and thus be allowed to resolve itself 
into an expression of the people’s choice. Its result is of.- 
tener apt to be instead the manifestation of might; for the 
man in power, desiring to continue in power, either in pro- 
pria persona or through a proxy, rarely fails to attain his 
ends by adopting such measures and means, as the suppres- 
sion of hostile newspapers, the banishment from the country 
of other candidates, the imprisonment of party leaders or 
other influential persons not favorable to his cause, and va- 
rious other oppressive methods, that are abundantly calcula- 
ted to stifle all opposition. If they do not accomplish that 
purpose, they plunge the country into a revolution, which 
almost invariably ends in the downfall of the tyrant, dicta- 
tor, usurper,.or whatever term may have been specially 
culled for him from the vindictive vocabulary of his ene- 
mies. The people, already hot-tempered and now driven to 
desperation, rush madly on to avenge their wrongs, and 
knowing that no mercy, or even clemency, awaits them if 
unsuccessful in their resort to arms, fight with a vim and 
valor that cannot know defeat. The vanquished President, 
if he be not captured and butchered by his enraged country- 
men, seeks safety in flight or, failing that, commits suicide. 

It is the same old story with Venezuela as regards the un- 
fortunate condition in which she finds herself to-day. Her 
Constitution states unequivocally that the President is not 
eligible to re-election except after one term or more shall 
have intervened between his incumbency of the Chief Magis- 
tracy of the nation and his candidacy for another term. Dr. 
Raimundo Andueza Palacio, the present President, came to 
the conclusion early in his administration that two years 
would not be sufticient for him in his exalted station. He, 
therefore, set to work to make it possible to retain the reins 
of government after his term should have expired. He 
sought to have the Constitution amended so that the Presi- 
dent should not only be eligible to re-election immediately 
after completing his term, but that he should hold office 
four years instead of two, 

The proposition was favorably received by the country, 
but the hitch came when the President wanted the amended 
Constitution put in force immediately. The people, as 
represented by the majority of members in both Houses of 
Congress, held that the amendment should not take effect 
except with the beginning of the next administration. This 
did not suit Andueza, inasmuch as the next administration 
would not be his if the old Constitution were to be continued 
in force to the end of his term, wherefore the object he had 
in view in seeking the amendment would be forever lost to 
him. He therefore sought by every means in his power to 
get the amendment put in force immediately, and the con- 
test thus arising continued steadily from day to day and 
week to week. It reached a crisis on February 20th last, 
when, according to law, Congress was to meet. Palacio, 
aware that his friends and supporters in both Houses were in 
the minority, thought to compel the fulfilment of his de- 
sigos by instructing them to absent themselves from the 
opening session, thus making it impossible to have a quorum, 
und therefore preventing the transaction of any business 
whatever. The dead-lock continued without any signs of 
being broken, and the people in Caracas, the capital, as well 
as in the other cities and towns to which the news spread, 
grew greatly excited. At length the majority held a meet- 
ing of indignation, and, as a result, issued a manifesto to the 
country denouncing the President as a tyrant and usurper., 
and declaring they had dissolved Congress. 

This decisive and revolutionary action was taken early Jast 
month. It fired the whole country as a flaming torch ap- 
plied to the ready wood-pile, and in the twinkling of an eve 
the people were up in arms, not figuratively, but actually, 
against the scheming ruler. He, on the other hand, did not 
remain inactive, but boldly set his sails for the coming storm, 
He sent his minions right and left into the ranks of the op- 
position, or Legalistas, as they called themselves, by reason 
of their stand in favor of the Jaw, and had them thrown into 
prison. Not even the person of a judge of the Corte de 
Casacion, the highest court in the land, or that of the clerk 
of the court was safe from their grasp, for both of these 
high officials were ignominiously arrested and locked up. 
Their confrerex promptly passed a resolution, for which they 
claimed the sanction of the law, dissolving the court, and, as 
in the case of the Congressional majority, denouncing the 
President as a usurper of extraordinary rights in violation of 
the Constitution, and contrary to the laws which he had 
pledged himself to respect and enforce. Thus Venezuela 
found herself without a Congress, without a Court of Ap- 
peals, and presently the Supreme Court also could no longer 
perform its functions. All authority was therefore thrown 
into Palacio’s hands, and he found himself, as he continues 
to be at this time, an absolute Dictator. 

There can in the nature of things be no relief to the situa- 
tion except such as only the force of arms can furnish. 
Palacio is well intrenched in power, and is fully prepared 
for the struggle which months ago even he could not help 
but fear would follow a determination on his part to con- 
tinue at all hazards in oftice, and, prompted by his inordi- 
nate ambition and greed, will undoubtedly not yield except 
to superior force. The opposition, on the other hand, has 
exhausted every peaceable means at their disposal, and no- 
thing is left to them now but the resort to.arms. There is 
abundant testimony to the effect’that they have taken that 
alternative, but despite many rumors, it is not yet fully ap- 

arent that they have met in battle, or that blood has yet 

owed for or against the cause of the ‘* Continuismo.” 

The leaders of the opposition in the Senate were Doctor 
iufioz Tebar and Doctor Bustamente. The incarnation of 
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the revolution to-day is General Joaquin Crespo. He was 
also in the Senate when the conflict was precipitated, but was 
debarred by lack of oratorical and like abilities from taking 
a commanding position. When, however, it became apparent 
that the burning question could only be solved by an appeal 
to arms, the people, recalling his glorious achievements on 
many battle-fields, and recognizing in him the highest mili- 
tary authority in the land, turned to him as the only man 
who was capable of leading them to victory. Crespo readi- 
ly assented, and immediately betook himself out of Caracas, 
the stroughold of Palacio, and in the interior, among his 
llaneros and other faithful followers of previous campaigns, 
immediately set to work to organize an army. At last ac- 
counts he was stationed in the State of Zamora, in conjunc- 
tion with General Manzano, with about 5000 men. In the 


GENERAL JOAQUIN CRESPO, COMMANDING THE 
REVOLUTIONARY ARMY. 


State of Los Andes his generals, Araujo and Baptista, had 
raised an army of about 4000 men. In Apure and-Guayana 
a force had also been organized by Diaz Grafe, while Gen- 
erals Colmenares, Montenegro, and Barraez were awaiting 
his orders in the mountain fastnesses of Carabobo. To his 
family in Caracas the redoubtable man of war had written 
that before long he would present himself before that city 
with 10,000 men. Unless intercepted on the way, such a 
force under Crespo would readily reduce the capital, and, 
therefore, put an end to the revolution, Crespo is a man 
of about forty six years of age, and great wealth. He was 
President of Venezuela from 1884 to 1886, and, originally 
the creature and almost the slave of Guzman Blanco, at 
length turned against him, and is now,as he has long been, 
one of that ex-Dictator’s most bitter enemies. 


The man against whom Crespo is pitted is Dr. Sebastian Cas." _ 
afas, who has been Palacio’s right-hand man throughout 


entire administration. In the cabinet he has hitherto held 
the portfolio of Minister of the Interior. Palacio has now 
appointed him Gencral-in-chief of the army, notwithstand: 
ing the fact that he is not a military man either in training 
or experience. He was educated for the medical profession, 
There is hardly any doubt as to how he will fare against 
such a consummate military chieftain as Crespo. 

Another important person: is Dr. J. P. Rojas Paul, 
who is now in exile by decree of Palacio in the neigh: 
boring British West Indian island of Trinidad. He was 
the successor of Crespo in the Presidency, and consequent- 
ly the predecessor of Palacio. When Patil was Presi- 
dent, Crespo antagonized him at every point because of his 
friendliness with Guzman Blanco, with whom Crespo had 
broken. Patil and Crespo are, therefore, not friends, though 
both are arrayed against Palacio, and it is not likely, either, 
that Crespo would welcome Patil’s co-operation in the cause 
in Which he is now engaged, because his connection with 
Guzman Blanco, hardly « shadow of whose former great 
popularity is. now left in Venezuela, would throw discredit 
on the revolutionists, and create distrust in the minds of a 
large and influential element. | 


DR. J. P. ROJAS PAUL, EX-PRESIDENT. 


The city of Caracas, upon which all eyes are naturally | 
turned in the present excitement, is one of the oldest and 


most prominent in various other particulars of the South 
American capitals. It was founded at the foot of the Avila 
}Mountain in 1567 by Captain Diego de Lozada, and is famed 
as the city wherein the idea of South American independence, 
since so grandly achieved, was born. There, also, Simon Bol- 
ivar, Whose name will always be honored wherever republi- 
can principles obtain, and who is wovthily referred to as the 
George Washington of South America, first saw the light of 
day. Could it present no other claims, these would abun- 
dantly insure it a permanent and distinguished place in the 
world’s history. It has a population, according to the cen- 
sus of 1888, of 70,466 souls, and though in the main not 
remarkable for its architecture, is yet possessed of a fair 
number of imposing and pretentious structures. | 
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PART OF THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL AT THE AGENCY. 


GABRIEL RENVILLE, CHIEF OF THE SISSETONS. 


A SIOUX TEPEE AND HOUSE. | 
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INDIAN GIRLS AT PLAY. 


IN GALA DRESS 


THE GOOD-WILL MISSION, SISSETON RESERVATION, 
THE SISSETON INDIANS.—[Srr Pack 374.) [In View of the Opening of the Sisseton Reservation to Setulers, April 15, 1892.) 
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THE NEW-YORK BOARD OF TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION. 


SOWA ITE objects held in view by the New York Board 
of Trade and Transportation, whose Weadquar- 
ters are in the Bryant Building, Liberty and 
Nassau streets, are the promotion of the trade, 
commerce, and manufactures of the United 
~ jes, and particularly of the State and city of New York; 
preservation and circulation of valuable information rel- 
ve thereto; the study of working systems of transporta- 
», upon which mercantile prosperity so largely dlepends; 
support of or opposition’ to legislative and other mea- 
os affecting involved interests; the arbitrative adjustment 
Jifticulties between members, members and non-members ; 
{| the active advocacy of such principles and projects as 
yy conduce to the conimercial supremacy of the city, State, 
i nation. 
Membership has always been composed of entire firms and 
porations, of which one partner or officer is exclusively 
oiled to vote. It numbers over 800 (about 850),comprising 
yt 2000 individuals, and is the largest body of its kind 
‘) the State. Ambrose Snow, President from 1878 until 
pov and menrber «x offiecco pf the Executive and Finance 
symittees, is engaged in’ the shipping and commission 
iosiness. Personal character and the esteem of numberless 
foonds were both expressed by the joyous proceedings at 
the seventeenth annual dinner of the association, Warmly 
ered when he rose to speak, he was presented by Eras- 
tos Wiman, on behalf of the members, with a costly gold 
watch, chain, and marine compass, within a cirelet of dia- 
rouds and other precious stones. On the compass was 
inseription: **’To Captain Ambrose Snow, a man who 
never steered a Wrong course. From his friends and fellow- 
ierchants, February 21st, 1890." The gift was cased in a 
cover made from the skin of a sea-lion, and *‘ appropriate 
fi. an old sen-dog like Captain Snow.” 
fhree Viee-Presidents, namely, George L. Pease (blank- 
js manufaeturer), James H, Seymour (dairy products), 
and William HL. Parsons (paper manufacturer), stand ready 
ty assume presidential functions in the event of the death or 
disability of the venerated head. Darwin R. James (spices 
od drugs) was a member of the Forty cighth and Forty- 
ninth Congresses from the Third District in Brooklyn, and 
las been Seeretary since 1877. Frank O. Herring (safe 
manitacturer) is the reliable Treasurer, Frank 8. Gardner, 


JAMES. 


SECRETARY DARWIN BR. 


the indefatigable and Argus-eved Assistant Secretary, Is ne- 

cossariiy the one on whom the principal burdens of official 

devolve. Thirty-six. managing directors, elected at 

The mecting in January of each year, and representing 
vies manufactures, law, and insurance, together with 

Hononated directors chosen by affiliated associations and 

trade seetions, and the standing committees, constitute the 

consultative element of the body. Besides the Executive 
wel Finanee committees, it has one on Arbitration and 

Cigins, also one each on Terminal Facilities, Railway, 

Canal amd Ocean Transportation, and last, but not least, 

oncom Legislation. All officials are renewed annually, and 

hot office until successors are chosen, 

One new feature of the association is that any number of 
Hetibers may unite in a trade section, with the design of 
Mi eectual action upon the interests of any particular 
lade: may eleet their own chairman and other officers, and 

( representative to the Board of Directors. Likewise 
reantile association or board of trade, when invited 

HY the directors, may elect one of their own number, who is 

wood dnember of the Board of Trade and Transportation 

ait approved by the directors, to be associated with the lat- 
tor the consideration of public questions, 

Site persons constitute a quorum of directors, and also 
board. All members of the organization are invited 
end the monthly meetings of the directors, to take part 

| discussion of all public business, and to vote thereon, 

\ objected to, can be acted upon without a three- 

us vote, unless introduced in regular order, The ini- 
tee is five and the yearly dues ten dollars. Discipline 

procedure are ordinarily American. wno disce omnes. 
bie history of the Board of ‘Transportation is not of hoar 
ity, but is of active and eventful energy. It began 
riday, June 13,1873, with an informal meeting of mer- 

Cootts at the rooms of the Importers and Grocers Board of 

bye 149 to 158 Pearl Street. The chief topic then de- 

| Was the protection of public interests as related to the 
iiine system of transportation, This was then one of 
st important questions before the people. Corn in 


| Was Worth 20 cents per bushel: in New York, 60. 
in Illinois, Missouri, and Kansas sold from $10 to 
x r head; at the abattoirs of New York, from $40 to 
i (annel-coal at the mouth of Ohio and West Virginia 
Mi vrought $4 per ton; in New York, $15. The best 


BY RICHARD WHEATLEY. 


anthracite at Pennsylvania pits was worth *3; in New 
York, $7 per ton. Conversely, the cost of Eastern manu- 
factures to Western consumers was exorbitantly, enhanced 
» by the policy of public carriers, who charged 4ll that the 
traffic would bear ; or, in other words, all that the people 
could pay and yet persist in the interchange of commodities. 


PRESIDENT AMBRUSE SNOW, 


Every man, woman, and child in the United States tributary 
to the transportation system for the greater part of every- 
thing they eat, drink, and wear, was interested in the reduc- 
tion of freight charges to a scale fairly graduated by the rixk 
and cost of service, The people’s highways had, always 
been held sacred to their use. Scientific art had modified 
them, introduced steam as a motor, and lessened the expense 
of transit; but the injudicious concessions, without proper 
restrictions and safeguards, gratefully made to its exponents 
invested them with undue power. Railroads were construct- 
ed without paid-up capital; their stock was fabulously wa- 
tered; their management under the control of dishonest 
rings, Which fleeced the public and the major part of the 
stockholders with cynical impartiality. Combination had 
created monopoly that crushed competition, and weighed 
heavily upon the commonwealth. Six and a half times more 
money Was paid by the citizens of the State of New York 
for the transportation of property by rail than by canal, and 
the railroads carried four and a half tons for every one con- 
veyed by canals. Ninety-three million dollars were annual- 
ly disbursed for freight and passenger charges over the irén 
highways of the State, and this in the absence of any legal 
authority competent to decide whether the character and 
amount of such charges were just or unjust. 

Recognition of these glaring abuses led to a second and 
larger meeting, which decided to call a publie convention at 
the Cooper Institute for the formation of a permanent so- 
ciety. Prominent among the.committee appointed for the 
purpose appeared the names of F. B. Thurber, Franklin 
Edson, and Hl. B. Clatlin. The convention, held September 
10,1873, having Mayor Havemever.as president, resulted in 
the organization of the New York Cheap Transportation 
Associition, with Benjamin B. Sherman as president, and 
Francis B. Thurber as secretary. The first important work 
of the new body was the adoption and publication of a re- 
port of the Committee on Railway Transportation, which is 
the most thorough and complete exposition of the question 
given to the public up to the date of its issue. Among the 
remedies proposed for existing evils was legislation creating 
a Board of Railway Commissioners, to be clothed with pow- 
er to establish and regulate rates for transporting freight 
over all railroads doing business in the State, and to prescribe 


ABRAM B. MILLER, CHAMPION OF FREE CANALS. 


a uniform system of keeping railway accounts; providing 
an equitable system of proportional or minority representa- 
tion of stockholders on boards of direction; restraining rail- 
roads from paying interest or dividends beyond a fair and 
just return on the actual cost of their property to stock and 
bond holders; compelling them to expend all surplus in ex- 


Tevenue, 


cess‘of such amounts, and of necessary repairs and operating 
expenses, and moving, handling, and terminal facilities for 
public security and convenience, and -to reduce their trans- 
portation charges when such facilities should be in perfected 
condition; prohibiting all railway companies from delegating 
their business t6 separate combinations Known as fast freight 
lines, whose entire receipts do not go into the treasuries of 
the roads over which they run; prolibiting the leasing, con- 
solidation, or combination of parallel lines of road by which 
competition is destroyed and the people’s highways convert- 
ed into monopolies; prohibiting railway companies from 
acquiring or holding more real estate than is necessary for 
the operation of their roads, and from engaging in mining or 
any business other than that of transportation; making it a 
penal offence for any public official to accept or use the free 


pass of any railway company, and inhibiting railway com-~ 


panies from granting such passes to any but regular em- 
ployés of such railways. All legislative provisions affecting 
inter-State roads, it was contended, should be national, and 
should aiso be adopted by separate States. 

The list of remedies proposed was completed by the ad- 
dition of competition to carry out the reform initiated by 
legislation—competition by means of enlarged canals whose 
capacity should be increased by the application of steam as 
a motive power; and also through the construction of ‘‘a 
national douRe or quadruple track railroad exclusively for 
freight, to be built and operated in the interest of the whole 
people.” Such a road, designed to demonstrate how low 
freight can be carried, if constructed by a company, would 
meet the determined opposition of rich and powerful cor- 
porations, be tempted to combination with rivals, suffer 
from financial straits, and through the manipulations of the 
stock market probably fall into the hands of monopolies. 
If, on the other hand, it were built-and owned by. the people 
through the national government, thrown open to any per- 
sons or companies who might wish to’ put rolling- stock 
thereon, and operate it under’a general law, any city or 
section of country could have its fast freight ine. Being 
public property, it could not be forced into combination 
With monopolies, neither could it be sold except by amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

Compared with the benefits which sucha road would 
confer, the cost would be a mere trifle. Corporations would 
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be forced to approximate their charges to those of its sched- 
ule, and many millions be saved annually to producer and 
consumer. Retrenchment and economy in competing lines 
would necessarily follow, The water would be squeezed 
out of diluted stocks, and a rule be established by which the 
real value of all railroad stocks in this country could be 
ascertained, Control of its own property by the publie 
would be absolute. <AuNiliary roads, built where needed 
by local enterprise, Would bring car-loads of produce to the 
main line, by which, without transshipment, they would be 
forwarded to the seaboard. 

In reply to the objections urged against the construction 
of such a highway by the national government—such as that 
it would be mismanaged, cost double what it ought to cost, 
be another powerful political machine, dangerous from the 
implied centralization of power, a copious source of corrup- 
tion, incapable of location, and that if would never pay if 
built—the committee states that similar reasons were ad- 
duced in opposition to the building of the Erie Canal, to 
Which the commercial pre-eminence of the city and State of 
New York and the development of the West are so largely 
indebted, while it has shielded the people against the exac- 
tions of rapacious corporations. That the iron highway, 
unlike ‘the canal, is available at all seasons is a forcible 
in its favor. Admitting that it might or would 
cost double what it ought to cost-say S100,000 per mile— 
the State of New York, which in 1872 paid the railroad com- 
panies Within its borders the sum of 895,000,000, would cer- 
tainly save enough and more than enough to pay $8,400,600, 
the annual interest at seven per cent. on estimated cost of 
$120,000,000. The Erie Canal and the United States Post- 
office are both, to some extent, political machines, and yet 
the management of them is at. least equal to that of the 
average of all railroads. As to centralization of power, that 
would be in the government, hich és the peaple s whereas it 
is now seated in combinations more powerful than the peo- 
ple. Poor's Radiroy Manuel for 1872 gives the gross earm- 
ings of the 57,000 miles of railroad then in operation at 
$473.000,000, which was much in excess of the national 
This enormous income is capable of being con- 
trolled and directed by a very few men, who, when self- 
interest conflicts with that of the people, are a unit against 
them. The railroad svstem employs great armies of opera- 
tives, Controls the telegraph lines, is,the best customer of 
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the press, has the ear of the public, makes and unmakes 
political aspirants, retains legislators and highest legal talent, 
is soulless and yet immortal, finds in a perpetual charter the 
elixir of life, is devoid of personal responsibility, and can 
neither be hanged nor sent to the penitentiary, concentrates 
vast wealth in families, and only requires unscrupulous man- 
agers to become a worse tyrant than Nero, a more danger- 
ous master than Robespierre. Therefore its froward and 
oppressive tendencies should be counteracted by the con- 
struction of a great highway directly under control of the 
people. | 

It would not be an untried experiment. The. Belgian 
government owns a portion of the railways in its own coun- 
iry, sufficiently large to carry with it the balance of power, 
ane this power is so exercised that the railroad management 
ix the best in the world, while the people receive correspond. 
ing benefit. Nor would it be contrary to the spirit and let- 
ter of American law, for the reason that railroads are public 
highways invested with the right of **eminent domain,” em- 
powered to take private property © for public use,” and trans. 
porting the greater part of What American citizens eat, drink, 
and wear. Government transportation, however, should not 
be exclusive, but only competitive—competitive in order to 
insure in fullest measure the blessings resulting from the ap- 
plication of steam to the public highways. 

In regard to any possible corrupting influence, the com- 
mittee avows its opinion that under any circumstances it 
could not be productive of so much corruption as that pre 
vailing under the present system. In the session of 1872-3 
President Watson, of the Erie Railroad, testified before a 
select committee of the New York Legislature that in 1868 
more than $1,000,000 was disbursed from the treasury of 
that corporation for ** extra and legal services,” which, being 
interpreted, means efforts to control elections and to influence 
legislation. Jay Gould acknowledged the payment of nu- 
merous large sums in the three years prior to 1872 to Bar- 
ber, Tweed, and others to influence legislation and elections. 
These amounts were charged in the *‘ India-rubber account.” 
Hix operations extended into four different States. It is no- 
torious that nine-tenths of the money corruptly spent to in- 
fluence legislation comes from railways bent on enactments 
antagonistic to the interests of the people. A national high- 
way could not be instrumental of worse corruption, but would 
enforce retrenchment, economy, and comparative honesty in 
railroad management, and especially if operated under a civil 
service system that ignores political opinion, and prefers up- 
right efficiency. 

The location of such a railroad should follow a more or 
less direct westerly line to some point in Ohio, whence one 
branch should diverge to Chicago and another to St. Louis, 
thus uniting the three great receiving and distributing points 
of the country by great arteries of commerce, with which 
other vities and sections conld establish connection. That 
it would pay there can be no doubt, in view of the immense 
tvaftic assured from the start. But if, as an investment, it 
should utterly fail, it would save to the people of the United 
States ten millions of dollars for every million laid out—save 
it to the producers and consumers East and West in the de- 
creased cost of interchanging commodities—save it ten times 
over to the whole country in the effect that it would hare upou 
the management of our present ratlway system, and in the en- 
hunced value of landed property. Not less obvious is the 
power of the national government to build such a highway 
in the light of that constitutronal clause which explicitly 
confers the right “to regulate commerce between the States,” 
and of its admitted right to construct highways indispens- 
ably necesggry to bind the-stveral poriions of the republic 
together in the bonds of common interest. 

This report, adopted by the association, contains the germs 
of many subsequent legal reforms, and outlines changes in 
public policy that can only be wrought out as instructed 
national opinion may demand. 

In 1877 an organization known as the Board of Trade 
was consolidated with the Cheap Transportation Associa 
tien. The union then assumed the title of the New York 
Board of Trade ayd Transportation, and legally continued 
t» operate under the charter granted by the Legislature to 
th: latter oh June 9,1875. New by-laws were adopted, ob- 
jc ctive points multiplied, and labor modified accordingly. 

What the association under its new name has sinee ac- 
eomplished for the good of city and country constitutes a 
yery interesting chapter in the history of Anrerican finance 
and transportation—**the two determining powers of busi. 
ness.” It has restricted, if not altogether stopped, the build. 
ing of railways by impecunious and cunning adventurers, 
without paid up capital.and by means of bonds palmed off 
ppon a confiding public; also the watering of stock, and 
undue taxation of travel and commerce to impart paying 
value to the dilution. It is largely through its agency that 
rings, Which by their swindling machinations enrich a few 
prominent officials and managing shareholders at the ex- 
pense of the public and of quiescent proprietors, have been 
shorn of much of their mischievous power; and that na- 
tional laws prohibiting the leasing, consolidation, or com- 
bination of parallel lines of road, whereby competition is 
destroyed and the people's highways converted into monopo- 
lies, have been passed. 

While poigting out the abuses of railway administration, 
the association clearly discerned that judicious and persist 
ent action was quite as essential as talk. State and nation- 
al legislation must be had. Reports setting forth intolerable 
evils were distributed by thousands throughout the land. 
Public opinion, sensitive and quick, responded to the appeal. 
So did the offending corporations. Evidence of this is borne 
by Poor's Railay Manual for 1874 and 1875, which states 
that much lower rates for transportation prevailed in 1874 
than in any previous year on record, and yet, owing to eco- 
nomical and improved management, the net earnings were 
nearly equal to those of 1873, the largest known up to that 
time. It adds: * This is the direct result of public opinion 
being brought to bear upon the defects in our transportation 
system,” Credit Mobilier, fast freight lines, construction, 
bridge, and supply companies, and other agencies by which 
unprincipled officials and managers enriched themselves at 
the cost of stockholders and the public, began to feel the 
constrictive pressure of outraged justice. Honest and eco- 
nomical administration was promised, if not inaugurated, 
apd prospect of lower rates without detriment to proprietors 
dawned upon the future. 

The association determined to procure the establishment 

eof a Railroad Commission in the State of New York, and also 
such enactments by Congress as might be necessary T% con 
jArol and regulate inter-State transportation. In 1874 its 
Committee on Legislation drafted a State Railroad Commis 
sion bill, whieh was introduggd into -both Houses. Ex 
United States Senator Warner Miller, then a member of the 
Assembly, took charge of it in that branch of the Legisla 
ture. Again brought forward in) 1876, and argued pro and 
con before the Senate Committce on Railways, it suffered 
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suffocation. Public opinion, subsequently vitalized by 
thorough investigation of the evils complained of, finally 
resuscitated the measure. Despite intense animosity of the 
railroads, and specific denial of charges made by commer- 
cial bodies, the Assembly (Hepburn) committee of 1877 re- 
ported that the charges were ** fully proven,” that the rail 
roads of New. York déd discriminate against the citizens of 
the State and in favor of Western and foreign producers, 
also against certain localities of the State as compared with 
others, and in favor of certain individuals as compared with 
others in the same locality. These abuses they declared to 
be so glaring in their proportions as to savor of fiction rather 
than actual history.” Mitigative enactment followed in L879, 
but the principal reform proposed was throttled in the Sen- 
ate committee, of which a majority had been appointed in 
the railroad interest, Asa packed jury, with presiding judge 
pecuniarily interested, it decided adversely. President Jew- 
ett, of the Erie Railroad, and others admitted tke wrongs, 
and favored supervision by railroad commissioners, but, 
for partisan reasons, the dominant leaders refused the rem- 
edies they had pledged themselves to apply. More than of 
God, man, or devil, the selfish politician stands in awe of the 
popular vote. Therefore the Anti-monopoly League was 
created, and with the effect of changing the politics of the 
State. Out of nineteen Senators subservient to corporation 


. Interests, only three were re-elected, and these by greatly 


reduced majorities. The Railroad Commission bill once 
more put in an appearance, and although venomously assuail- 
ed every step, was eventually adopted, and received the 
signature of Governor Cornell on June.16, 1882. Accom. 
panying the elevation of public sentiment indicated by this 
triumph of the board is a higher standard of judicial integ- 
rity. clearer perception of the loathsomely corrupt practices 
incident to elections, and also of the danger to society of 
permitting railroads or other corporations to be the instru- 
ments of unequal taxation and arbitrary redistribution of 
the people's wealth. 

While the conflict was thus raging in the Empire State, 
the energies of the board were also employed in urginy na- 
tional legislation. John Hl. Reagan, of Texas, in the first 
instance, originated a measure which received Great support 
from citizens generally. Next, a United States Senate com- 
mittee, appointed to investigate and report upon the whole 
question of transportation, presented the draft of an inter- 
State commerce law, Known, from the name of the chairman, 
as the Cullom bill. This, modified by incorporating some 
features of the Reagan bill, was passed in 1887, and is now 
the statute from which the Inter State Commerce Commis- 
sion derives itsauthority. Railroad influences powerfully an- 
tagonized the adoption of this statute to the last. Even the 
New York Chamber of Commerce was persuaded, to oppose 
it.and Senator Evarts at a most critical moment presented 
their adverse resolution to the Senate. But the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation never wavered in its 
support, and while, on the 17th of January, 1887, Senator 
Cullom was making his last appeal in its favor, telegraphed 
to him a letter and resolutions in full, affirming substantial 
concurrence of opinion among its members, than whom none 
had made a closer study of the subject, that the pending bill 
was the best measure they were likely to get, that it should 
have a fair trial, and that it was for the best interests both of 
the railroads and the shippers that it should become a law. 
Any defect that might be developed could be remedied in 
the future. This telegram, revealing the true sentiment of 
the metropolis, Senator Cullom received and read while on 
his feet. 

The establishment of the Inter-State Commerce Commission, 
with power to regulate railroad transportation and charges 
in many material respects, has hurt the opposing Companies 
much less than they feared.” In some points it has given 
them positive relief. Prohibiting all discriminations and 
secret rebates, and requiring strict adherence to published 
list of charges, it provides a ready answer to demands for 
exceptional privileges. Nevertheless the demands have been 
made and conceded. If, so it was thought. the law could 
not be overruled, it might be perverted, and the old abuses 
substantially continued under new forms. The experiment, 
repeatedly and concertedly tried, imperilled the business ex: 
istence of small shippers and buyers. Discriminating rates 
in favor of the larger against the smaller brought, in’ the 
year 1888, the principal trunk railroad Companies as respond. 
ents, together with the proper committee of the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation as complainants, before 
the bar of the Inter-State Commerce Commission. Other 
parties: petitioned for relief at the same time. These were 
the most Important cases ever brought before the new tribu- 
nal. The burden -of complaint was that an unjust and in- 
equitable discrimination against the wholesale merchants of 
the Atlantie seaboard cities, and against the retail merchants 
—and thereby indirectly against the people—of atl the inte 
rior States of the Union, was made by means of the ** official 
Classification,” in force since April 1, 1887, under the guise 
of car-load as distinguished from less-than-car-load rates 
upon west-bound shipments of merchandise whose normal 
unit of shipment is the commercial package —the barrel. 
bundle, box, or bale—and not the car-load. This discrimi. 
nation, moreover, Was aggravated by an arbitrary requisi 
tion that the car-load shipment should be from one consignor 
to one consignee—an exaction not justified by any principle 
or distinction that might warrant any great) difference in 
rate between car-load and less-than-car-load) quantities of 
freight. The propriety of car-load rates Wherever the car 
load is the normal unit of shipment, unless prohibitive of 
carriage of the lesser quantities. or in contravention of the 
purposes and provisions of the Inter-State Commerce Act, 
Was not questioned. From abundant evidence it appeared 
that car-load (12 tons, or 24,000 pounds) rates were given upon 
more than nine hundred different articles from single con- 
signors to single consignees. Compared with these, the rates 
exacted for shipments of the same articles in any smaller 
quantities were from 162 to 1162 per cent. higher. These 
differences in freight charges in some instances equalled or 
exceeded the net profits of jobbers, and were therefore prac 
tically prohibitory of sales at the seaboard, and of shipments 
Westward of smaller quantities. They operated exclusively 
in favor of Western jobbers, who constituted: less than one 
per cent. of all the persons concerned, and cut off small 
buyers, individually and collectively, from the great compet 
itive markets of the Atlaytic seaboard. They were part of 
a cunning device to make up,as far as possible, to certain 
favored industries, individuals, and sections what they had 
lost by the prohibition of discriminating rates, rebates, and 
drawbacks. 

That these unreasonable charges were illegal, that they 
perpetuated under the new law certain of the very mischicfs 
TMadirregulirities against which the law itself was aimed, and 
that they were not justifiable by any theory adduced by the 
respondents, Was demonstrated. The statute aimed at equal. 
itv of right and privilege: the *‘ official classification ~ was 
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designed to destroy it. Therefore the complainants 


tioned that the commission would order, in the public in. 
terest, that the obnoxious car-load rates upon all artic). of 
commerce specified be discontinuéd, or made so close te, tie 
others as not to preclude shipments of the commercia| heack. 
age; that all rates upon any quantity of any of these arti. 
cles be by the hundred-weight; that the respondent. lee 


ordered to Cease from any species of unjust discrimination 
in view of quantity of any of these articles in the conimyer 
cial package, or that depends upon the number of consignors 
or consignees; and that sith rates and classification be adopt. 
ed as should in no degree oppress or discriminate wT the 
stnaller shippers in the smaller localities. 

Both sides were exhaustively heard; the testimony of cop. 
flicting interests Was carefully weighed; the rules of relatiyy 
equality and justice observed, and in the outcome the pe. 
spondents were required to revise their Classification and 
rates, and to reduce the unreasonable differences to a basis 
more in conformity with the statute. The closing Paragraph 
of the decision, rendered in March, 1890, reads: ** The com. 
mission orders that the respondents proceed forthwith to 
viuike the corrections indicated, and that they complete and 
put the same in effect within thirty days from the service of 
this order, with a copy of the report and opinion.” Thus the 
board, with the aid of its efficient counsel Simon Sterne 
scored What its members regard as another brilliant Victory 
in behalf of the public. ’ 

Victory may be brilliant, but barren of beneficent results 
The railroads, in this instance, neglected to comply with the 
mandate of the Inter-State Commerce Commission, requested 
arechearing, and threatened toappeal from its decision, This 
however, is not always the case in such contentions with 
railroad Corporations, as is proved by the affirmative decision 
on appeal of the New York Supreme Court in October, 18s2. 
upon the application of the Attorney-General, in behalf of the 
Special Committee on Railway Freight. Grievances of the 
board, for writ of mandamus against the New York Central 
and Erie Railway companies, commanding them to resume 
forthwith the discharge of their duties as common. carriers 
(suspended on account of a freight-handlers’ strike), and the 
exercise of their franchises by promptly receiving, transport. 
ing, and delivering all such freight or other property as may 
be offered to “or had been received by them at their stations 
in and to -the city of New York, upon the usual reasonable 
terms and charges.” Mere technical objections of a dilatory 
nature were set aside. The signal importance of the ques- 
tion Whether the people of the State can invoke the power 
of the courts to compel railroad corporations to exercise the 
most useful public functions with which they are clothed, 
was argued in luminous and conclusive manner. Duty to 
carry freight and passengers is assertedsto be the ratio 
for their existence, “the great and sole public good for the 
attainment or accomplishment of which all the other powers 
and duties are given or imposed.” » This duty is a public 
trust of which such companies are special donees or deposi- 
taries, and isactive, potential, imperative. Strikes of freight. 
handlers on a question of wages—as at New York in July, 
Ik82—dlo not justify dereliction from it. The body-politic 
then suffered enormous loss and inconvenience because 
refusal to perform this duty. Authority to award the writ 
Was affirmed. 

Canal transportation is the “ hobby,” if it have any object 
of predominant affection, of the board. In former years 
traftic by the Erie and other canals owned by the State paid 
tolis much in excess of the amount expended for mainten- 
ance and repairs. But for several years prior to the aboli- 
tion of all imposts, a provision of the State Constitution 
forbade expenditure upon the canals bevond what had been 
paid into the Treasury during the previous year from tolls 
upon canal business. This provision of the Constitution was 
intended to prevent repetition of the frauds perpetrated by 
the notorious Canal Ring. For many years there had been 
no improvement in eanal transportation, while the railroads, 
spurred by canal competition to adopt every device that 
science and inventive art could produce, had greatly de- 
creased the cost of rail transportation. Rail rates were ap 
proaching the level of water rates. and interested parties 
industriously promulgated the assertion that the canals 
had passed their period of usefulness, The tonnage of the 
canals fell off, and in some cases the tolls, then near thei 
highest point, operated to divert trade by rail to other ports. 
Then came the movement for the reduction of tolls. Railroad 
managers, Wearled by the reduction of their own nites 
through canal competition, seeing in this an opportunity, 
sought relief b¥ essaying to ruin their competitors. Chair 
man A. B. Miller, of the Board's Canal Committee, charged 
them in ISS? with persistent and determined effort to crush 
out the wholesome protection that mature’s highways o! 
commerce afford the public by bankrupting all persons en 
caved incanal transportation. They confessed that the Erie 
Canal was the great controller of freight rates within and 
without the precinets of the State, and therefore the subject 
of seltish and bitter enmity. Friends of the canal, aware of 
its value in conducting the immense wealth of Western pre 
ducts to New York, thereby making it the outlet of expert, 
the great distributing point of inpport trade—the pivotal 
point of inter-State and international commerce—hastened te 
the rescue. The strategy of- its foes was transparent. It 
Was by a losing competition with the canals for a few years 
toreduce the receipt of tefls below the requirements of malt: 
tenance. The canals would then fall inte bad conditien, 
ruin, and disuse, inasmuch as the State had no authority ff 
raise money wherewith to supplement the inadequacy o 
tolls for their preservation, 

Year by year the tolls were reduced. The effect of te 
duction Was the temporary increase of business, Then the 
railrowds waged open war upon the canals, Special jr duce: 
ments were held out to shippers of all articles paying tolls 
to forward them by rail. ‘The Erie Canal lost transporte 
tion, ane the State lost revenue. The margin between eanal 
receipts and canal expenditures became dangerously Hirrow, 
The railroads gained business, but at rudnous rates. 
the tolls of a single year fallen below the cost of miaintel: 
ance, the canal was doomed. It could have been saved only 
by changing the State Constitution, which would live cer 
sumed three vears. Within this period boats weuld have de- 
caved, and canalers have addicted themselves to other pur 
suits. At this juncture Abram B. Miller initiated sqitation 
for free canals. The railroad interest desperately resisted. 
The struggle was one of giants. It covered the State, and 
preserved the canals. The greenest laurels conques 
crowned the New York Board of Trade and Transpertitter 
Substantial avails fell to the public. Wheat has sine af 
carried from Buffalo to New York at cost, covering 
charges, of three and a half cents per bushel—a tec! ie 
time supposed to be impossible to remunerative trans! — 
ev. Inseven months of the year it conveys mete 
half—from fifty. sin to fifty eight) per cent.—th 
rivals of grain in New York. 
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improvement followed in 1885. The board called 


a convention at Utica. There the ** Union for the Improve- 
ae + the Canals of the State of New York,” with ex-Gov- 
}foratio Seymour as president, and Frank Gardner 
. 


. oor tary, Was formed, Since then the State has appro- 
| about 2,250,000 for improvements, including the 


winted 
| nygthening of locks, so that boats which commonly travel 
in he passed by two at a time—thus saving energy, 
money. and, time. | | 

I) regard to ocean transportation, the restoration of our 
merch int marine has always been matter of unfailing solici- 


tude to members of the board. With this object in view, a 

conve! tion of ship-owning and other commercial bodies was 
ealled by them in the citv of Boston, Massachusetts, October 


The aim of that convention was of undoubted 


Psst} 
national importance; but how, by way of national legisla- 
tion, f) pace American shipping upon the oc un under us 
favorible conditions as the vessels of other Dations is yet 
one of the vexed problems on whose solution all experts are 


not nerecd. As President Ambrose Snow remarked, their 
differences can only be reconciled by vielding some of the 
more advanced views on the oue hand, and of conservative 
yiews on the other. ; 

The convention resolved that as means toward the desid- 
erated end, permission should be vranted to take goods of 
foreign production or manufacture out of bond free of duty 
whenever such woods are to be taken as stores on any ship 
hound from a United States to a foreign port, or to any 
Shatter port the Pacifie Ovedu that shipping prop- 
erty should be exempted from all local or municipal taxa- 
tion. eXcept as to the net income accruing from it; that 
compulsory pilotage should be abolished ; that proper pay- 
ments for mail service be made to efficient American lines 
of steamships between domestic and important foreign ports; 
that the national government should grant a bounty per ton 
per Vear for sail tonnage. and algo a differential one for steam 
tonnage fora period of years to vessels not exceeding fifteen 
vears of ave, and engaged only in foreign trade, and that all 
wystom house dues, including tonnage tax, collected from 
the vessels of all nations. our own as well as the rest, in all 
portions of the United States, should be set apart by the 
United States Senate and House of Representatives as a spe- 
cid] fund. Which shall be appropriated exclusively to pay the 
recommended bounty to American shipping ; that liability 
of shipowners should be graduated by the value of owner- 
ship; and that Congress should provide seamen for our ships 
of war by fostering the establishment of steamship lines to 
other countries, and especially to the sister republics of Cen- 
tral and South America, thus opening up channels of trade 
by offering safe and rapid passenger and mail communica- 
tion. Captain Ambrose Snow was appointed one of a com- 
wittee of seven to present the resolutions of this convention 
tu the consideration of Congress. 

Nine vears after the date of the Boston convention, the 
New York Board of Trade and Transportation, October 9, 
ISS) unanimously resolved that whereas the United States 
fag in the foreign carrving trade covers 61,717 tons of 
© American shipping less than in 1810, and 1,577,592 tons less 
than in IN6L, and whereas it is essential to the best good of 
our people that the merchant marine be enlarged, close com- 
mercial intercourse with other countries established, and 
distribution of the products of American labor facilitated 
by equality of conditions on the ocean, therefore it reatlirms 
previous action in favor of the tonnage bill applying alike 
to sai] and steam: Vessels engaged in foreign Commerce, and 
requests the committee on ocean transportation to use their 
hest endeavors to secure through Congress. some measure 
that will accomplish the desired end. 

Consistency, at least. distinguishes this procedure, inas- 
much as the board has always advocated the doctrine that 
the United States should treat the merchant marine as liber- 
wiyas other nations treat theirs, believing that it is impossi- 
ble for American citizens, unaided by the: national govern- 
ment. to compete successfully with) foreign Jhip-owners, 
lacked as thev are by the national treasuries of Europe. 
It is estimated that at least 150,000,000 are paid annually 
by American citizens to foreign proprietors of foreign lines 
of steamers plying between) American and foreign ports 
for the transportation of their persons and property. These 
Millions are held to be a continual drain upon the national 
treasure. Admiral Porter recently said, ‘In the last eight 
Vears less hellivn fire hundred millions dollars 
have heen paid to foreign steamships—a sum almost equal 
loour national debt. anda burden that is only made tolerable 
oWing to the immense resources of our country.” The same 
fentioman also shows that the United States can, by the 
bounty of 30 cents per ton per thousand miles 
willed in the foreign trade, create a fleet of 40 steamers of 
Tons each. at an annual expense of only $4,608,000, 
Phissum would be retained home through payment. to 
citizens. By such an outlay the $150,000,000 now 
vearly disbursed for foreign service would be distributed 
those of our OW) people who ure busied in over 175 
Connected with the construction, equipment, and 
Werking of such a fleet, 

Phisthe board rewards as a national question, to be consid- 
ved inan American way. It teaches that due cneourage- 
hentot shipping will save money, open avenues abroad for 
ride. tind additional markets for surplus products, and 
for domestic labor, and that ** the 
Ship buiider, in fact. is the vreatest consumer, ind the largest 
benehactor of every producer, of all other imdustrial consum- 
CPs the world.” 

urine the session of Congress in 1890 the Senate passed 
th Jottage billand the foreign maj payment bill, 

a Perminal facilities early demandéd the action of the board 

Mi Huinber of men endowed with genius for universal af- 

Mrs ts very few. Many individuals intrusted with railroad 
m Maivetent are of the brightest and most capable, but even 
Hey are not infrequently purblind to public inferests, and 
to their dwn. Exacting demands leave 
bor new projects, and these. when proposed, ure 
iste the outset. But no sooner does the pecun- 

HY Wisden of adoption become manifest than the recalei- 

tre prepared to carry then’ out. Reform is every- 

he the task of bitter necessity. The Cheap Transporta- 

Asseciition attempted to secure improved terminal facil- 

New York for the handling and storage of produce 

TC Merchandise. At the epoch of its organization, not one 


trunk dines terminating in the city possessed a 
Viator Meuns were lacking to bring car, ship, and 
tovether, and to diminish the friction and 
‘iste of enerey. which imply waste of time and money, and 
rt othe selling price of products. Leading members of 
Exchange co-operated, and on February 10. 
born hy testified ith Pleasure to the efforts the 
Prasportation Association, and te the general en- 
lors Ment of the public press, to awaken capitalists and rail- 

wv ers to the great need of clevators at the termini 
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of the great lines from the West, believing that such strue- 


tures, so located, would do much to relieve the overburdened 
avenues of trade, and to advance the Commercial prosperity 
of the city. 

The results of this timely agitation are now witnessed in 
the colossal receiving elevators standing on the docks of the 
Erie, Pennsylvania, and New York Central railroads. All 
these have lucratively co-operated with the floating transfer 
elevators introduced by Fancher & McChesney in 1846 to 
raise the export trade of New York in 1889 to $345,859, 615, 
or 414 per cent. of thatof the United States; and its import 
trade to $493,030,981, or 64 per cent. of that of the whole 
country. New York has about 53 per cent. of the total 
trade of the United States. The value of merchandise im- 
ported through it in 1890 was $516.426,693; that of domestic 
merchandise exported was $340,268,765. Here the products 
of the continent meet the tonnage of the world. Here is 
room for half the commerce of the globe. Here is urgent 
need of continuous thought, energy, and expenditure to re- 
tain supremacy of commercial receipt and delivery. 

The alliance of the railroad power,which is still the ruling 
element in the country despite all curbing legislation, with 
the local storage and transportation interests, the warehouse, 
lighterage, and elevator concerns, which employ an aggre- 
gate capital little if any less than that invested (from fifty 
to sixty million dollars) in the terminal plants of the great 
trunk lines, only emphasizes the need of alert practical 
thinkers to guide the machinery of commerce in New York, 
and to watch over the public interest. The elevator charge 
of tive-eighths of a cent per bushel, when it is asserted that an 
overcharge of one-eighth would turn away business from 
the Erie Canal, is a moot obstacle in their path. Insufficient 
storage is another that will be overeome when the consum- 
mation of plans for the improvement of the New York wa- 
ter-front has paved the way for the ‘* erection of the finest 
and most perfectly equipped warehouse system which can 
be ordered by commercial science.” 

The Committee on Legislation annually appointed by the 
board is necessarily one of the busiest, and receives ready 
aid from colleagues charged with the consideration of spe- 
cial subjects. Keenly alive to the need of preserving the 
Adirondack forests (or 2,500,000 acres of them) as vitally 
related to the agriculture and commerce of the State, the 
board wisely sought legislation for that purpose, urging that 
historical and scientific researches teach that deforestation 
of regions Whose population *‘ celebrated life as a festival” 
has been followed by aridity and barrenness; that extirpa- 
tion of the woods on American water-sheds has impaired the 
utility of streams for manufactures, caused alternations of 
flood and drought, silted up harbors, facilitated conflagra- 
tions, generated sickness, and deprived canals and water- 
courses of adequate supply; and that these statements are 
certainly true of the Adirondack region and its dependen- 
cies. During the session of 1885 its committee was instru- 
mental in harmonizing the conflicting interests through 
Whose variance all prior measures had failed, and in pro- 
moting the bill creating the State Forestry Commission. 

The State Assignment Law is an equitable statute, so far 
as it goes, for which the citizens of New York are indebted 
to the vigorous action of the board. Insolvent debtors for- 
merly had the power to ** prefer” friends in the distribution 
of their assets, and thus to defraud their general creditors. 
Since June 2, 1887, this power has been circumscribed with- 
in the limits of a clear one-third of the bankrupt estate. But 
this is not satisfactory. The resolute board intends to beat 
the third down to.an eighth. It would prefer the bill pro- 
hibiting all preferences, except for salary or wages to the 
extent of $100 to cach claimant, for whose passage it for- 
merly put forth every legitimate effort. 


The story of this ** tight,” like that of many others for, 


just and equak law, is equally instructive and interesting as 
showing how laws are made, what they start from, how 
they are framed and presented to the law-making Assembly, 
and what their various experiences in committee and in the 
two Houses. It also sheds light on the mystery of antago- 
nism between rural and civic represenfatives, and on the 
microscopic Knowledge of law, or anything else outside per- 
sonal interest and gain, of sundry Solons. It reveals the 
methods by which the few honest, brave, and intelligent 
members of both Houses sometimes succeed in guiding to 
an assured haven the waifs thrown upon the mercy of their 
colleagues. The “miracle of miracles,” in the opinion of 
men oof light and leading, is that the commonwealth can 
live, and, still more, prosper, under the legislation of persons 
Whose chief qualification for the function is the ** pull” pos- 
sessed in their respective districts. Henry Ward Beecher 
is credited with the advice, “If you wish to enjoy your 
dinner at a hotel, stay away from the kitchen; and if vou 
want to respect the laws of the land vou live in, stay away 
from the place where they are cooked up.” Conceding all 
that is implied in these generalizations, it may further be 
insisted that they exhibit the need of just such bodies as the 
New York Board of Trade and Transportation. 

In the protection of the harbor of New York from the 
derangement wrought by natural and artificial causes, the 
members have been incessantly active. Slips and basins are 
constantly invaded by sewage, and also by silt of fluviatile 
and tidal currents. Frequent dredging is indispensable to 
proper depths at the piers for modern shipping. Dredgings 
were legally required to be deposited by the parties causing 
the slips to be dredged in specified places or positions. But 
the scope of the law was restricted by its own terms as ap- 
plicable to the undefined port of New York, and also by the 
rights of the State of New Jersey. Nocturnal and other 
Violators, through loop-holes in the law, often escaped pun- 
ishment. Mud was dumped in the main ship channel below 
Bedloe’s Island. A chart made by the United States Coast 
Survey indicated that on Ovster Island, a shoal just below 
Bedloe’s. the water had been reduced in depth some 24 feet 
in one place, and in varvingWegrees fora large space around 
it. The imminent peril to navigation from this evil practice 
was forcibly depicted by the board both to the State and to 
the national legislatures, and the necessary legal prevention 
obtained, 

The act of the New York Legislature in 1889 that pro- 
Vides in seafaring men, persons engaged in the navigation of 
interior waters, ship-constructors, ship and yacht owners, 
and former members of the navy, a naval militia, to be fully 
und systematically organized for the defence of the State and 
nation—an act that Commands the warm approval of states: 
men and eminent soldiers and sailors—is wholly due to the 
aetion ef the board. It has also been instrumental in pro- 
curing the passage of similar laws by the States of Rhode 
Island and Pennsylvania. New York and Boston now have 
organized battalions of naval militia, and made a splendid 
exhibit of efficiency at the drills in Massachusetts Bay and 
at Fishers Island, New York, in 1891, The Naval Reserve 
of the country, it is said, was first proposed in the admin- 
istration of Andrew Jackson. It did got materialize until 


that of Benjamin Harrison, who signed the bill that included 
an item of $25,000 for distribution among the States pos- 
sessed of naval militia organizations. 

Appreciating the world-wide relations of American com- 
merce, the board delegated Morris S, Wise, one of its 
directors, to the International Industrial Congress at Paris, 
France, in 1889. The United States Treasury Department 
subsequently accredited the same able and accomplished 
gentleman as the representative of the United States to that 
assembly. There, during the month of August, he read an 
excellent and valuable paper on ** Trade-marks and Trade- 
mark Law in the United States of America.” 

Study of the silver coinage problem and action consistent 
with conclusion have absorbed much of the time at command 
of the board, and particularly in the year 1885. The ques- 
tion is a broad one; the field of labor conterminous with the 
republic. To prevent excessive Coinage of standard silver 
dollars was the one object for which systematic labor was 
unceasing. Numerous documents were circflated; in some 
instances 50,000 copies were printed at one time. Almost 
every Congressional district was reached, and in every 
one correspondents were established. With the aid of the 
latter, a wonderfully effective influence was brought to 
bear upon the Congressmen. Secretary Darwin R. James, 
well qualified by Asiatic as well as American experiences to 
treat the subject judiciously, in his place as Representative 
in Congress, with ‘*‘ plain words from a plain man for plain 
people,” proved that the silver was not merely a local, but 
also a national, and even an international issue. The New 
York Daily Commercial Bulletin, December 21, 1885, in speak- 
ing of the dangers of defeat, remarked: ** The business men 
of New York have no idea of how much they owe to the in- 
fluence of the Board of Trade [and Transportation] upon Con- 
gress and the State Legislature. These comments are called 
for by the fact that large communities have to make their 
demands on legislators through their expository organiza- 
tions, and when these organizations are ineffective, legisla- 
tion goes by default.” If merchants and bankers be unwill- 
ing to.incur some sacrifice in doing such work, ** they must 
stand prepared for the consequences which they profess to 
dread.” Just,at that epoch Congress seemed bent on pour- 
ing silver money upon the country in such unlimited quan- 
tities as, in the opinion of conservatives, boded disaster. 
The change of sentiment experienced by many members 
during the session was the result of the labors pointed out 
by the Bulletin editorial. 

Pools between ocean cable companies, accompanied by 
the doubling of rates charged for the transmission of ocean 
telegrephie messages; consolidation and extortion of land 
telegraph corporations; inequalities of passenger commuta- 
tion fares; encroachment upon canal lands by railroads; 
bridging of the Hudson River below Albany: exaction of 
license fees from commercial travellers by local authorities 
in other States; construction of the Hennepin Canal and 
other inland improvements for the benefit of Commerce; ap- 
prepriation by the State of New York of at least $1,000,000 
to represent and promote its interests at the approaching 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago; opposition to inquisi- 
torial, unjust, and fitile systems of taxation, and especially 
those which aim to place the burden of maintaining civil 
government wholly upon personal estate; organization of a 
New York State Board of Trade that will secure concurrent 
action of merchants and manufacturers on all matters ger- 
mane to distinctive Interests; repeal of oppressive corpora- 
tion laws, Which, according to an itemized statement of Mr. 
Coleman, President of the New York Tax Commissioners, 
forced capital aggregating ¥450,000,000 out of New York 
into the counties of Hudson and Essex, New Jersey, between 
January 1, 1890, and January 20, 1891; organization of the 
State Legislature in a manner that will guard the publie 
welfare; reduction of letter postage; institution of a limited 
postal telegraph and telephone system in connection with 
all free-delivery post-offices in the United States; creation of 
civie hoards of telephone commissioners in all cities with 
over 600,000 inhabitants; abolition of stamp tax on proprie- 
tary articles and bank checks; unjust taxation bills; abroga- 
tion of the unjust provisions in the Sandwich Islands recipro- 
city treaty; unnecessary obstruction of the streets of New 
York by steam-heating and power companies; improvement 
of the pavements; amendment of customs and warehousing 
laws: building of additional water-works for the city; im- 
provement of the water-front; abuse of dock facilities; 
exorbitant charges for wharf accommodations; establish- 
ment of a freight bureau in the metropolis, with equal fa- 
cilities for all forwarders; insidious assaults upon the na- 
tional patent laws; consular certification of foreign invoices; 
whiform and equitable bills of lading; and many cognate af- 
fairs—have received close scientifie attention from the New 
York Board of Trade and Transportation, which, through 
its potent influence upon State and national legislatures, has 
made the faet perfectly plain, and, on the whole, pretty well 
appreciated, that all forms of social organization are always 
the servants but never the masters of the American pegple. 

The board, through its Committee on Railroad Transpor- 
tation, aided by the legal counsel of John D. Kernan, first 
chairman of the New York State Railroad Commission, in- 
stituted in November, 1889, and subsequently maintained 
proceedings before the Inter-State Commerce Commission 
against the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and allied cor- 
porations for unjust discrimination against New York and 
other Atlantic seaboard cities, in that they charged regular 
tariff rates.upod property delivered to them at New York 
and Philadelphia for transportation to Chicago and other 
Western points, While charging other persons interested in - 
ocean transportation rates much lower, and even as low as 
fifty per cent. thereéf; for similar service when the property 
was delivered to them by vessels and steamship lines under 
through bills of lading from foreign ports and foreign inte- 
rior points. For example, the through rates by the Ameri- 
ean Line-of steamships on March 4, 1889, for linens from 
Dunfermline, Scotland, to Chicago was &S8 cents, being 42 
cents by rail and ocean to Philadelphia, and 46 cents from 
thence to Chicago, while the regular tariff from Philadelphia 
to Chicago was 88 cents. On June 17, 1889, the through 
rates for tin plate from Liverpool to Chicago was’ 24 cents, 
While the tariff from Philadelphia to Chicago was 28 cents. 
This practice is complained of as secretive, unfair, and ille- 
val. The redress sougit will doubtless be obtained. 

The gallant effort now being made by the board to reduce 
oppressive telephone charges in the city of New York is in 
behalf of public justice, and in due season will probably be 
crowned with suecess. The committee appointed by the 
Assembly in April, 1887, elicited the fact that New York 
city is served by the Metropolitan Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, and also the further fact that the company’s net 
earnings in six years amounted to $2,843,454 33, being 47334), 
per cent. net profit on an original cash investment of &600,000, 
The company itself is a consolidation of the Bell Telephone 
Company, of New York, and the Gold and Stock Telegraph 
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Company, the latter being owned by the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. Consolidation implicd monopoly, and 
monopoly raised the charge for telephone service from S90 
to &150 and S180 per vear. The first bill introduced to the 
Legislature at the instanee of the board limited the charge 
for teiepinowe service in cities of 500,000 inhabitants and over 
to &6 per month, and in cities and villages of less population 
to per month. Hitherto selfish and sinister opposition 
hasthwarted this equitable scheme. There is hope, however, 
that the present bill before the Legislature, introduced by 
Assembivman Malone and Senator Aspinall, and which 
proposes that telephone rates in the city of New -York shall 
be Peguiated by a commission, may become law, 

The pasagQpef a national bankruptcy law is one of the 
vate of mereantile circles The history of excellent 
work done by the board with a view to achieve this would 
fiilvolumes. [ts special committee labored persistently both 
in season and out of scason. not with members of Congress 
only. but with the constituencies, Whose votes made the lat- 
ter legislators of pre-eminent distinction and power. Cor- 
respomden!t friends of the cause were in every State ofthe 
Union. The pains of gathering and recording their names 
wene net slight: to keep them alwavs in touch with what 
vas celing on at the centre implied toil still more Severe. 
but it was done systematically and thoroughly. In 1885 the 
fretids of such an enactment in the House of Representa- 
tives nymbered only five less than a majority of two-tfirds 
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of all the members present. At the critical juncture of af- 
fairs fifteen New York Congressmen were absent in Albany 
ne for a United States Senator. Because of their 
absence, the two-thirds majority could not be had. Late in 
the session as it was, other claims forced themselves upon 
legislative notice, and the bankruptcy bill Was temporarily 
ignored. Subsequent tentative legislation affords the hope 
that a satisfactory enactment will yet be included in the list 
of United States statutes. 

The usefulness of the New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation is peeuliar as its functions are singular. , It 
is the sworn foe of duplicity, cunning, and fraud; itis the 
incarnation of Anglo-Saxon, or, rather, of American fair play, 
rejoicing in the rewards of ability, ingenuity, and industry, 
but sternftrebuking selfishness and greed; it upholds equal- 
ity before the law, and is faithful to the fundamental ideas 
of American nationality; it is constructive, productive, and 
enriching in the domain of economic science and industrial 
art. and adds millions to the wealth of the city, State, and 
nation every vear. This, again, by investment in town and 
county, gives employment to laborers, artisans, and practical 
scientists, increases the rolls of taxable property, augments 
the resources and multiplies the power of the entire country. 

Of the spirit, philosophy, and work of the New York Board 
of Trade and Transportation it would be diflicult to find a 
more cogent expression than, that of the late Hon. William 
Windom, Secretary of the United States Treasury, whose 
early association with the charter members, active sympathy 
with their objects and purposes, and gratitude for what had 
been done in the interests of better and cheaper transporta- 
tion, peculiarly fitted him to respond to the toast, ** Qur 
country’s prosperity dependent upon its instruments of 
commerce,” at the 
annual banquet on 
January 2, 
The magnitude 
and prosperity of 
our domestic com- 
merce he ascribed 
to careful protec- 
tion and liberal 
fostering of inter- 
nal and Coust wise 
trade. Like 
couragcne to 
our foreign com- 
merece, he held, 
would be produc- 
tive of like pros- 
perityv, and would 
restore the time 
when our mer- 
chant marine was 
the ** boast of ev- - 
ery citizen and the = 
envy of the world.” 

Secretary Win- 
dom believed the 
ideal financial svs- 
tem to be one that 
will furnish just enough of absolutely sound currency to 
meet the legitimate wants of trade, and that has enough 
elasticity of volume to adjust itself to the varving necessi- 
ties of the people. ** The opportunity for securing such a 
currency may be found in our bonded debt, which should, 
in my judgment, be in part exchanged for interconverti- 
ble bonds, bearime a low rate of interest, and always inter 
changeable for money at the will of the holder.” | The 
power of such an arrangement to relieve the difficulties of 
business and to prevent commercial disaster, he insisted, was 
signally apparent in the last live months of the vear 1S65}. 
It will hasten the inevitable hour when New York will be- 
come the financial as well as the Commercial centre of the 
world, 

When uttering these opinions. Secretary Windom was in 
the zenith of intellectual and. political power. His sun set 
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at mid-day. Enthusiastic applause greeted his cloque) 
statements, and was gracefully acknowledged. Two mj». 
utes later, while Judge Arnoux was introducing the Hoy 
Thomas F. Bayard, ex-U.S. Secretary of State, as the nov: 
speaker, Mr. Windom slipped fron) his seat to the floc 
Hlis fall was gently broken by the prompt assistance , 
Secretary Tracy, but was consentaneous with the Joss ,) 
consciousness. Death was immediate. The workmen <j, 
but the work goes on; and goes on all the better because «\* 
the thorough scientific training imparted to successors }), 
their forebears. The flowers, the fruitage, the fragrance «) 
tropic islet are the direct logical outgrowth of many-nj)! 
ioned co-operation. The future ideal trade, commerce, »))J 
prosperity of city, State, and nation are 
ants of living forces, among the chief of which is th 
New York Board of Trade and ‘Transportation. 


SHAD-FISHING SUSQUEHANN \ 
RLVER. 
BY LavBer. 


Tur American shad belongs to the herring family, a group 
of fishes that contributes a greater food supply and furnishes 
employmem for more men and boats than any other, not 
even exceptilfg the cod. 

This fish is not particularly interesting to the angler. 
though it often will take bait, and under favorable circum. 
stances Will rise to the artificial fly,* yet it is highly prized by 
all for its sweet and delicate flavor, whether baked, broiled. 
or boiled, and, above all, when planked. 1 doubt if there js 


THE LAST OF THE HAUL—ONE OF THE TRENCHES IN WICH THE FISH FLAP 
THEMSELVES NEARLY FREE FROM SCALES 


anything finer in the way of fish than a fresh buck shad 
properly cooked in that stvle and served ** piping hot,” with 
a pat of fresh butter and a slice of Jemon. 

They have what they call shad in Europe, but they are 
poor miserable little things, and cannot be compared to our 
yoble fish, which is a truly American production, and ranks 
ih canvas-backs, terrapin, and Blue Points, 

Shad make their appearance in the rivers of the Atlantic 
coast as soon as the temperature of the water suits them. 
They do not move up along the coast in a body, sending de- 
tachments Into the Various streams, but spend the winters in 
deep water not far from the mouths of the rivers in which 
they were hatched, and when the proper time arrives ascend 
as faras possible in orderto spawn, A full-crown shad will 
drop about 30,000 eges, which hatch out in thirty-six to 
forty-eight hours. When through spawning, they return to 

the ocean, reduced in weight and unfit for 
food. 
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THE ARRIVAL OF A HALL OF FIsi 


By the first week in April shad appear 
in the Sus4uehanna River sufficient 
numbers to make the fishing profitable. 
During the winter the creat nets have been 
overhauled and mended, and by the latter 
part of March the captains have gathered 
their crews together, put their boats in or- 
der, and everything in shape for the ex 
pected run of fish. 

In old times the shad used to run up 
the Susquehanna for hundreds of miles 
They were caught m large numbers a! 
Wilkesbarre, up the north and west 
branches, and clear up into New York 
State,and the people came for miles back 
to get their share of the great harvest, 
camping on the banks of the river while 
they salted and smoked, ate and drank 
and made merry, It was not unusual for 
the farmers to save fish enough to last 
them until the next season's catch, But 
now all is changed; great dams bar the 
river, and the migration of the shad Is 
very much shortened, and the fishing 
operations, so well pietured by our artist, 
are contined to the lower part of the Sus 
quehanna, 

At Ilavre de Grace, just below the rail 
road bridge, there is a famous ploce for 
shad, and thousands are caught there ev 
ery spring and shipped to the varlous 


. markets Phe operation of seiming Is il 
» Very interesting and exeiting sce Phe 
great nets, often 2500 to 3000 varc- long, 

are piled up in the stern of the (2 

hoats until they look like hay 

crews pull out to thé furthest pout, an 
encirele a erent of water; thi 
heavy ropes are made fast to nd 

the seine. Which are carried to re, 4" 

the windlass, worked by either sun of 

them 


horse power, slowly and sure]) 


rp re hy 


* One reason why shad are not tus 


anviers is because they are not fisted 
proper season. The sonly place wl 
for shad ix followed to any extent is at the foo 
the dam at Holyoke. They ean be takeu 
fly or small shrimp wherever there im hen 
below a dam, and it is not unusual t the ee 
fisherman to take them in the Hudson hivel: “ 
one instance know a catch of seventec!! mace 
one tide. They have delicate mouths, «7d rea 
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> ‘©What did she see in him?” i’, ok 
**She does not love him.” 
‘* She adores him.” 
And always, and over and ores again, . soils 
What will she answer?” 
The bride lit the candle which ie held in 

her hand at one of the lighted shrines,and - 

the service began. The silence was breath- | 

less from the opening, but as the timg for ) 


the solemn,and momentous question arrives, 


a slight rustle proclaims that all bend for- 4 
. ward to hear. 
‘‘Hfast thou ever plighted thy troth to 
another before promising to be this man’s 7 
wife?” asks the priest. 
an And the bride answers, unhesitatingly, 
There are none more polite than the Rus- | ' 
sians. <A little sigh of general relief,a smile, 
here and there, and the sensation is over. | 
But what is this? The bride’s tulle veil, bag 
catching fire in some mysterious way from 
the flame of her own candle, is ia a light al 
“ blaze. One of the groomsmen rushes for- i 4 
ward, and with his bare hands crushes out 
the flames, but not before one side of the 
™ _ beautiful hair has been badly singed, the | 
ne pretty ear blistered. The poor bride stands Ler 
terrified and half fainting. 
‘*Mother of God, is not that enough? 
cries a startled voice in the church. Look 
~ at the image!” 
More significant and awe-inspiring 
the candle before the Holy Virgin Mother 
goes out with an expiring flicker All is +i 
THE CREW OF THLE SEINE-BOAT ON THE WAY OUT. confusion. “There can be but one interpreta- 2. 
tion in the mind of the true believer. The . 
bride, trembling and half dead with fear, is 
in. While this is going on, the crews have a rest, but as The congregation are divided in their opinions. Half be- supported by the groom, who entreats her to bear up until 
soon as the seine nears the land or float with its glistening — lieve no; half, yes. The topic has been the agitation of the — the ceremony is over. . 
ashing mass of fish. then all is bustle and excitement. community’since the announcement of the marriage. In the face of these awful manifestations, the priest pauses 
The men dash in and help haul the net ashore, while oth- Now they only wait for the priest to say, ‘‘Hast thouever to allow the holy incense to be wafted around, and to make 
ers dip the shad out with long-handled scoop-nets, to be Ln em thy troth to another before promising to be this the sign of the cross over the unfortunate. couple and the 
earried to the sheds, where they are counted and packed, | man’s true wife?” and the question will be setfled forever. assembled company. The ceremony was hurried through. 
ready. for the Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Washington The bride and groom rose and advanced to the table set be- The usual congratulations followed, but the future of the a 
nuarkets. There are many other fish brought in besides low the altar, where the priest awaited them. She was fair, newly married pair lies under. a heavy shadow. These | i. 
shad. Many a tine striped bass and countless perch, her- | -¢ te 
ring, eels, ete., find themselves hurried out of their native | et 
clement, and the hangers-on that line the shore secure many 
a fat prize and live in clover. Sometimes a big sturgeon is ee . 3 
included in the cateh, but they are apt to make trouble, and ; 
must be killed or gotten rid of, else they will tear a hole in | 7 be 
the seine, and allow the bulk of the fish to escape. ee - 
When a “haul” is made at night, the sight is even more ; 
interesting than by daylight. The flashing torches and lan- [ 
terns, the camp fires along the shore, the yelling and shout- 7 ' 
ing of the men, and splashing and flashing of the silvery 4 
shad. all tend to make a scene not easily forgotten. f 
The seining is often done from floats which are built long ‘ 
enough to contain sheds, engine, bunks for the men—in i 
fact. almost a village in itself. Bs 
At favorable spots along the shore smaller seines are * 
drawn by means of a windlass worked by horse or mule 4 + 
power. While. again, many of the residents along the river q 
& 4 club together, and manage the seine with their own strong - 
arms for Pheir mutual benefit. Many shad are taken by either 
Noating or stationary gill-nets, but these methods furnish no +k 
excitement to the on-looker, and are altogether ** slow com- 
pared with the picturesque operation of seining, ‘3 
Were it not for the operations of the United St: ites Fish ; c% 
Commission, our supply of shad would have long ago be- 
come eXhausted; but thanks to their unceasing labors, the 4 
“ supply lias been Kept up by artificial hatching, and even 
™ many barren waters, notably on the Pacific coast, where 7 
shad were unknown, made to swarm with this superb food a 
fish. Waki MAN ILOLBERTON, 4 
AN OPEN QUESTION, 
BY MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE AND M.A. RB. | 
Tut altar in the Church of our Saviour at Kiev was brill- z 
iantiv iluminated. Before the image of the Virgin Mother, 
selected as the guardian of voung wives, burned a great can- . 
dle, and lesser lights twinkled before the other icons, 
At the foot of the altar Knelt the bride and groom, and HORSE-WINDLASS USED FOR HAULING IN THE SEINE. ! He. 
behind them stood their relatives in a half-cirele. Back of | 4 
these again the body of the church was crowded with wed- | 
ding suests, for the bride was the daughter of a high official; | slender,and her light hair curled in a soft mass over her events promise no blessings for the future. It is true that 
© and. besides, she had a story; not a very long story, nor a head, and played hide-and-seek about her dainty ears and .they are only referred to sympathetically in the bridal press 4 
dark one—only that the man kneeling beside her was not her the nape of her shapely neck. She stood blushing under ence, but outside—the long faces, the shaking heads, bear 
first love. the white tulle veil, which covered her from head to™ee,y witness to the general sentiment. The vexed quesHon of 
Rumor whispers that the bride’s first love vows have been As for the groom, the church was alive with whispers. the day remains unsettled. The bride had said we boldly, : 
rudely broken by her father’s orders, and the living question ‘He is insignificant-looking.’ but the Holy Mother and the saints, what have they said?) % 
in the church is, ** Ilas rumor been correct’ ‘* He is clever.” The discussion still waxes w arm, over the tea glasses. Ey 
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ARISE, MANTLAT TAN! 

of golden sunlight, amber aired, 

Wide-watered, glad with many a fleet and town... 
heart ef Nature most supremely cared 

fo make this land of wave lapped shores the crown, 
thereon the of stars and SnOWS, 
Dawns and mysterious northern glows. 


fied taverad it with mighty arms of sea 
Wircte nyountains raise their shining brows on high, 
Ved streams, like lakes in lonely majesty, 
hid ft amd part, while beyond ken of eye 
the prairies past the horizon swell... 
Wieat’ this land can aught ignoble dwell? 


lil 
Its people signed with haughty foes a truce, 
Fought it. own kin to free an alien race— 
Yet langnishes like him the poppy's juice 
and fetters in a piteous Case 
(rim. subtiy working, mounting without pause, 
(eruption taints the very source of laws. 
Iv 
bie pestilence that tes by night. the blight 
Phat pots the corn, ne atom are they worse 
lian maladies wherein all wrong and light 


transposed Alas’ that such a 
Santa, Manhattan, once the pride and loast 
(1 all the world—wou, once the freeman’s toast! 

Whe, in the day of travail, hour of qualm, 


lurked in vour lack to stab without remorse’ 
Whe eared for nothing but their itching palm, 

And rode cach party for their stalking-horse ’ 
Such werms, such flesh-flies carrion born and bred 
lnfest no live men--Comrades, ye age dead! 

Vi. 

\v. Vere degd to cvery sense of shame, 

Steeped in the mire of brutal lust for gold! 
He is vour hero with exalted aim 

Whe racks his friends with fears and gricfs untold, 
Wire crushes clans of victims, dazed and borne 
hopeless ruin to a death forlorn’ 


VIL. 
be carrion. Ve, who never care 
Theugh felons flout you from the judge's bench! 
Theugh shallow tricksters fill the curule-chair, 
Aud schools are poisoned with the whiskey stench. 
Ved vet—amongst vou—hating all things mean, 
Dinwe stand the generous, ay, the wise and clean! 


VIIl. 
Was it for this our fathers braved the long 
herrors of the ocean pilgrimage’ 
fhe Spaniards power, the corsair’s cruel throng, 
and thirst and many an Indian's rage— 
Te be benumbed by charlatans who pull 
The folk about like sheep and chip their wool’ 


IX. 
Nine up. Manhattan! Hustle to the sea 
Phe drones of vice that batten on your soil! 
sav net. they're bred of alien tyranny— 
Ties spawn dishonored from your shuddering soil! 
lhrive out the rascals that would countermand 
(ids order on this bright and glorious strand! 


X 

“tay not vour hand, though honored be the sire! 

ke net the Joftiest from vour wrath exempt! 
Viuek him from office! Like consuming fire 

May the folk visit him with sharp contempt! 
Tule him down, and let the crash appall 
huaves like to him who totter to their fall! 

CHAKLES DE Kay. 


OPENING OF THE SISSETON 
RESERVATION. 

Neaeny three centuries ago on the northern shore of Lake 
Superior, Where a styall river ran into the clear blue waters of 
this great inland Sea, three bands of Indians engaged in a 
heater! comtroversy over the decision of one band that the 
thoothsame whitefish should not be allowed to go up the riv- 
or A Menomonee chief had ordered the mouth of the river 
This meant privation, possibly famine, to the Chip- 

«was. The Siouy, the third band of nomads, stood by the 
Menemonees, and this decision, so tradition has it, was the 
cause of all the terrible warfare between the Sioux and Chip- 
pewas——a Warfare bitter, relentless, undying, continuing to 
these later days unchecked in its ferocity save by the calming 
hand of the Christian missionary. 

The wavs of the tto nations divided to meet again often 
in the centuries in bloody wars. To-alay the two are suppli- 
ants at the feet of the conmnon foe or common friend, as vou 
will, and the ancient prestige is remembered only in tribal 
tales. One branch or family of the Sioux, the Sissetons, 
after many migrations, located in western Minnesota and 
~euthern Dakota Here, on one of the most fertile spots in 


all the great Northwest, these Sissetons have lived many 
vears. New they give up their last bold upon the freedom of 


their race, and start upon a course which shall, so all who 
have wateled! them hold, make them still more Americans in 
all that the term implies. 

When in D862, the murderous Sioux started out upon the 
war-poth in western Minnesota, and entered upon one of the 
massacring campaigns history, the 
aloof from the slaughtering. Hundreds 
nye houmdreds, probably thousands, of people in some twen- 
1. five counties were murdered, maimed, or mutilated. The 
Sissctoms did what they could not only to prevent the atroci- 
fies, bart te rescue the prisoners who were taken captive 
in that pnd awful campaign. There must have 
leet a finer strain of blood in their veins. Who knows but 
the traditimists are right, and that these Dakotas. or Sioun. 
ate in readity descended from Europeans, and the Sissetons 
have been given the imprint of a gentler ancestry ” 

The government has recognized the splendid services of 
the aged for many Vears now the band has been 
kept in peaee and comfort upon their reservation, a triangu- 
lar of ground eontaining about 1,000,000 acres directly 
west the city of Minneapolis, the border of the State. 


home in the mew State of South Dakota, the 
Splendidly 


heal towand civilization 


™ 


the’\ aixpreved the argument In the apothegm that the only 


ian isadead one, They haye taken most kindly to 


* ram, and all the modern improvements are in use 
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agriculture. They have needed guidance and aid —they 
are children yet, vou must remember—but they have been 
most tractable. Whenever the Indian agent in charge has 
been interested in having them raise scorn and wheat not 
only for support, but for the proving of their right to citi- 
zenship, they have made marked progress. “Thousands upon 
thousands of bushels of wheat come from their fields every 
fall—ticlds tilled and gleaned by descendants of a nation of 
predatory warriors, They have not been unmindful of the 
Influences of religion, cither, and from the time the first 
Sioux was baptized—the first ~ full-blooded” Sioux, as the 
phrase goes—Nape Shneedoota, Red-Man-Who-Fears-Not,”’ 
who embraced Christianity in 1840, up to the present, the 
Sissctons have been casily won to the religion of the pale- 
face. When Litth Crow was on his death-bed, calling to 
him his son—worthless vagabondish son that he was—lhe said 
werds which the Sissetons have heeded: Teach chil 

dren to be honest and laborious, and to adopt such of the 
habits of the white men as will be suited to their change of 
circumstances; and, above all, be industrious and sober, and 
make yourself beloved and respected by the white people.” 

Away back in 1834 Samuel and Gideon Pond, brave, 
staunch missionaries, began their work among the Sioux. 
The high state of development religiously among the Sis- 
sctons is due in no small degree to the noble pioneer work 
of these two men, 

When the Sioux massacre had passed into history, the gov 
ernment gave to the Sissetons the right of choosing a reser- 
Vation asa part payment of the great debt which their noble 
work had created. They elected the present reservation. It 
is one of the varden Spots of the West. There is fine soil on 
the greater portion of the reservation, the grazing Is unsur- 
passed, the many lakes teem with fine fish, the game has al- 
wavs been abundant, the level lands develop into the finest 
of wheat-fields. In 1889 a commission Was sent out, by act 
of Congress, to treat with the Sissetons, the object being to 
make arrangements for opening to settlement a large portion 
of the reservation. The Indians, when it came to parting 
with their reservation, maintained that they should be paid 
at its full value, $10 per acre. The government had never 
entertained so expensive a proposition, and at last Compro- 
mised by paying $2.50 per acre, which, in addition to the 
wavment of an old claim, mised the amount to about 3350. 
‘he negotiations which ended in the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1891, allotted to the Indians 288,000 acres, leaving 
nhout 680.0000 acres open to settlement. Each Indian re- 
ceives 160 acres of land. in addition to his interest in the 
large fund which has been created by the purchase of their 
reservation by the general government. There is ins the 
neighborhood of $1,700,000 in the United States Treasury to 
dav belonging to the Sissctons,on which they draw interest 
amounting to ®S85.000 per vear: they also receive per 
vear under an old treaty, which will remain in force until 
191. «~The back annuities, which had not been paid: in 
vears, were turned over to the Indians last summer, over 
$500,000 being then paid. The land, which will now be 
owned in severalty, Cannot be sold for twenty vears. 

In addition to the denominational schools of the Presby- 
terians upon the reservation there is a government school, 
large, commodious, and convenient, with accommodations for 
20) children. It has been designated a manual training 
boarding-school, The Indians have themselves built seven 
churches upon the reservation, at points convenient of ac 
cess, and they have not only built them, but they maintain 
them, and supply their pulpits with earnest native pastors. 
In the government school the boys and girls are not only 
taught rudimentary branches and, as they progress, higher 
studies, but they are trained in farming, in trades, in house- 
keeping. Ina word, it is a practical education as well as a 
practical religion which is taught the Sissetons. 

The government school was established nearly twenty 
vears ago. The plant is now heated throughout with steam: 
the buildings are suppticd with Water from a hydraulic 
About 
40 acres of the 160 on which the school is located are culti 
vated. The Good-will School, under the direction of the 
Presbyterian® has been in existence some two or three vears 
longer than the government school. It is amply equipped 
for the work of teaching, and it has been a popular and sen 
sible adjunct to the reservation. Once a month the Indian 
children issue a paper, the Good -ewill which is am In- 
dian product from type-setting to editorials. Much of the 
material used is made up from the compositions and articles 
prepared in the regular work of the school, About 150 
scholars have accommodations in this school. The plan be- 
coming so common of late, of allowing some person or some 
church or some society to maintain a pupil from vear to 
vear, has here been successfully followed ‘The mission has 
160 acres of land, about 60 being tilled. 

The work done in these schools and by the faithful native 
aml white missionarics has been of value not ouly from a 
religious and educational stand-point, but is of) imumense 
practical prospective value. The Indians of the Sisseton 
reservation are being fitted for the civilization which to 
them seems comparatively cusy of acquirement. 

By the proclamation of President Harrison the reservation 
is thrown open to settlement April loth. Thousands of 
prospective settlers have been for weeks «w# rente to the 
reservation from all over the United States, though, naturally 
enough, the greater number are from the West and North- 
west. Soldiers of the late war are allowed to take up 160 
aeres Of land free of cost; all others must pay at the rate of 
*2 50 per vere. This is to be paid for when the settler 
“commutes,” orat the end of a five vears’ residence. The 
homesteader may “commute” at the expiration of fourteen 
months from the date of his entry on the payment of S125 
per acre. 

There are about 1500 Indians on the reservation. ane it is 
estimated that the head of each family will represent selocouat 
SW) aeres. Tt would be manifestly out of the question for 
the Indians, even under thein unusual advancement in agri 
culture, to manage this large amount of land successfully, 
Arrangements are made so that the Indians may lease such 
portions of their land as they desire, and large blocks of 
land for farming or grazing propertics are thus secured by 
the settlers at a very low figure—in some cases for much 
less than the taxes would usually be. Whether this arrange 
ment shall be for the benetiteof the Indians or not will be a 
problem vet to be solved 

In the cordial relations which have existed during a quar 
ter of a century between this band of red men and the 
naNonal government; in the liberal, and it would seem ven 
erous, treatment which has been given these Indians as this 
yrent) reservation Opens to the world; in the wonderful ad 
vanee in agriculture, in religion, in the humbler scholastic 
atainments Which has so signally marked the progress of 
the Sissetoms—in all this shall we not find much to redeem 
the nation, if rec necessary, from A Century of 
Dishoner W. Ss. Hanwoob. 
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IMPROVING THE COMMON ROADS. 
BY JNO. GILMER SPEED. 

In a recent article in the WEEKLY it was pointed out that 
there could not be a good system of common highways and 
country roads in the United States without relocating the 
great majority of them, and building upon new lines, which 
should be thoroughly drained, stone pavements that would 
be impervious to moisture. Suchimprovements are beyond 
the means of the country people, and for them we must 
look to the national or State governments or to both. The 
national government in the Constitution reserved the right 
to establish and maintain post-roads, and to provide for the 
common defence. . Under #hese provisions of the Constitution 
the government clearly Was a right to build national post 
and military reads. This is plain, even if there were no 
precedent for it, but the policy adopted by the government 
in building national roads just prior’to the establishment of 
railroads will go far towards setting at rest any objections 
that may be raised as to this point. There can be no doubt 
whalever as to the authority of the several States to build 
and jnaintain roads within their own limits. And probably 
it ivto State action that we shall have to look for the great- 
er number of good new roads. In these counties of small 
area and large urban wealth there are generally means enough 
to deal with this question without aid from outside. But in 
counties of large areas and an almost exclusively agricultu 
ral population the means are not adequate. To suggest as 
to what such counties can do under these circumstances is 
the purpose of this article. 

As a general thing, the country roads on this continent 
have been so badly located that to build costly pavements 
upon the present lines, and previously provide elaborate 
systems of drainage, would be a dreadful waste of money 
As it is ordinarily beyond the means of country people to do 
more than improve the present condition of their roads, this 
is the task that they should undertake as soon as possible. 
In beginning such a task, the first step to be taken, in my 
opinion, is to stop doing that which has generally been 
the custom in this country—that is, working the roads. 
Working the roads, as itis usually practised in this country, 
consists in calling out in each road district a gang of men 
who “work out” their road tax under an overseer elected 
by the people. The labor done is worse than thrown away, 
for itis rare indeed for either the overseer or the men under 
him to have any clear comprehension of What is needed, 
Fortunately for the well-being of our roads, these men do 
not work very hard, but rather choose to regard the few 
davs on the road as a kind of holiday outing, a picnic frolic, 
and a means of getting rid of a certain amount of tax. It 
they really worked with-all their might, they would make 
the roads almost as unpassable In the summer as they now 
ure in the late winter and early spring. With some kind of 
a vlimimering idea that ditches on each side of a road are good 
to have, they plough up these ditches, tegether with the sod 
that grows down into them, and pile all of this muck in the 
middle of the road. This material, it may be said, las a 
most excellent fertilizing value, and if it Were put upon the 
fields instead of in the roads it Would amply repay the farm 
ers Who carted itaway. But in the roads it is a sad and an 
immediate hinderance to travel. Luckily the friendly spring 
rains usually wash it back into the ditches, where it-stays un 
til there is some more tax to be “ worked out.” When these 
rains are not sufficient to wash away these impediments that 
have been deliberately placed in the roads, the CONSCCUCTIO’S 
are very dusty roads during all the dry season. 

In some neighborhoods a litthe more ambitious than those 
generally to be found. they meud the roads by placing gravel 
and broken stone upon them. Then the overseers sav that 
they are macadamizing the roads. Without) thoroughly 
draining the road-bed, to put either broken stone or gravel 
upon it is merely a waste of money and labor. and the am 
bitious neighborhoods so doing prove In the end no wiser 
than those who cover their roads with muck. But it is within 
the means of every neighborhood in the United Stites to Wil 
terially improve their roads at once—improve them so much 
that where the traffic is not extremely heavy and continuous, 
the roads will be in tolerable order nine months in the vear, 
and very much better than at present. even when the trost 
is coming out af the ground at the begining of spring 
And this can be done in three or four or five’vears without 
spending one penny more than is now spent in the hurtful 
methods mentioned, 

In the New Jersey township in which L live—a township 
that has been settled for nearly two hundred vears—the roads 
while write ate in a most shocking condition. very 
many places even in the village a loaded wagon sifks half 
way tothe hub. see the buggy of the village doetor pass 
as T write. The mud sticks so to the wheels that the spokes 
are almost hidden, and T dare sav he has not been on a read 
to-day that has not been in existence a centurv and a half, 
Fach vear for a decade past in this township &1600 has been 
raised by taxation for maintaining the roaeds. In tive vears 
this amounts to 88000, With that amount of money all of 
the principal reads in the neighborhood could be tolerabls 
well drained, and drainage is the great secret in the making 
of good roads. Alluding to this feet, that great road-builder 
Macadam said as to his own svstem, The broken stone is 
only lo preserve the under road Trom moisture. and not at 
all to support the vehicles, the weight of which must be 
really borne by the native soil, which, while preserved dry, 
will carry any weight, and does ir fact carry the stone road 
itself as Wellas the vehicles upon it.” 

My stiegestion, therefore, is that the roads be ditehed sand 
drained and that the larger part of the tax now raised and even 
worse than wasted be so used, and in keeping the ditches 
Clear. The roads with such treatment will to an extent take 
care of themselves, but. to be sure. thes should be covered 
With Stone as as poss! ble, sev thisat thes Will be protected 
from the rain and snow that fall directly upon them. This 
could be dane by degrees, in the same way that I suggest 
for the ditching. Now as to drainage Tam positive that it 
were better not to attempt to do it atall than notdo lave 
an intelligent plan at the outset. Tt would be intinitely 
better if cach township such work could have profes 
sional advice, for efforts to follow eeneral rules frequently 
cause unnecessary outlays. There are few neighborhoods 
in Which the services of a skilful civil engineer may not be 
had. The depth of ditches and subdrains must be deter 
mined by the frost line. Unless they be put below this thes 
are Worthless at those seasons of the vear when they should 
be of the greatest value, Trimmers pretty generally 
stund this, and in drainije their ticlds are guided iow thee 
principle, but when get to the roads they seca te 
think that anything good enough. For instane:. if the 
frost line extend t=wo feet below the surface. then the bottom 
of the open ditches should be at least three feet below the 
surface. and the bottom of the subdrains at least two feet 
umd a half underground. In the lattade of New York the 
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frost line is about three feet, and therefore the bottoms of 
road ditches hereabouts should) generally be at least. four 
feet deep. In making these ditches the material excav@ted 
should never be thrown up on the banks and permitted to 
remain there. It would inevitably wash back into the ditch- 
es and fill them up. It could be advantageously used in ele- 
vating low places in the roads. And in fixing the grades of 
the ditches, it should always be borne in mind That the water 
accumulating must be rapidly disposed of. In -determining 
how this could best be done is where an engineer's services 
would be most valuable. Where it is necessary to take it 
weross a road-bed, a covered culvert large enough to amply 
accommodate the volume of water should be built. The 
water should never be permitted to find its way across the 
surface of the road-bed. 

In wet places, low-lying lands, clayey soils, and localities 
where springs\are met with under the road -bed, the side 
ditches alone will be found to be inadequate, and a system 
of subdrains wilk have to be resorted to. What are known 
as French drains are the best to be used for the subsoil, 
These having been regulated in their depth by the frost line, 
there should be placed in the bottom of the trench so de- 
termined ordinary unglazed tiles 3 inches in diameter. The 
stones immediately over the tiles should be laid with their 
lower edges on the bottom of the trench and their upper 
edges meeting, so as to form an inverted covering over the 
tile pipes; over these cover-stones to the depth of 18 inches 
should be laid—rounded or field stones from 2 inches to 6 
inches in diameter. These are better for this purpose than 
those with angular edges, which fill up the spaces between 
the stones. In using coarse gravel of mixed size for this 
purpose, it is advisable to separate the larger from the smaller 
by screening, and to put in the larger first and the smaller 
on top.as the mixed sizes fill up the interstices more than 
When each size is used separately. Over the stones a layer 
of brushwood or coarse straw should be placed to prevent 
the soil from filling in between the stones before they become 
compacted. The excavations for these drains should be 
thout S inches wide at the bottom, and, when 3 feet and 6 
inches deep, about 18 inches on top. The width of the top 
should vary with the depth of the trench about in the pro- 
portion as indicated. Where tlat bedded stones, which break 
easily into pieces, with parallel sides can be cheaply procured 
the tiles may be dispensed with, and the bottom of the drain 
formed by setting two stones vertically against the sides of 
the trench and covering them with a thin flat bedded stone. 
But every farmer knows how to make such a dfain as this. 

With a properly drained bed, a dirt road is eon good 
for ordinary traftic at least nine months in thie year. It is 
better all the vear round than a paved road without proper 
drainage. Nearly if not quite all of the country highways 
have had) placed upon them, first and last, a great deal of 
stone. When such roads have been drained so that they will 
be dry underneath, a part of this material previously wasted 
Will come inte service toa certain extent, and the making of 
a tolerably good macadamized road will follow as a natural 
sequence by the addition of more stone. There is no word 
mote) cencrally misused in America than macadamized.” 
We say of any goad upon which a metal covering has been 
put that it dias been macadamized. From the quotation from 
Macadam previously given, it will be seen that he insisted 
that the drainage was the thing of the first importance, and 
the pavement secondary, as it only roofed over the subsoil 
and Kept it dry, so that it could carry the weight of the 
pavement and oof the vehicles as well. Macadam recom. 
mended that in building roads the stone be broken to at 
least 2 inches in diameter, and placed on the road-bed to the 
thickness of 4 or 6 inches, and then rolled until it is bond. 
ed together and the interstices filled, so that it mav at 
once prove a smooth surface over which to drive and an im- 
pervious covering to the subsoil. Telford, the other great 
road builder, insisted on a pitched foundation for roads over 
Which heavy tratlic was to pass. This foundation, some 6 
or S inches in thickness, consists of a course of flat stones care- 
fully set oon edge across the road, with the broadest edge 
downwerd. Over this foundation 4 or 6 inches of broken 
stone is phiced. and rolled until it is bonded together. Such 
roadway is preferable in vil- 
laves oon highways over 
Which the traftie is-heavy and 
COMM onour ordinary 
country roads the Macadam 
plan will answer the purpose 
nest admirably. 

Each township or road dis- 
trict should provide itself with 
proper making machin- 
ery The scraping-machines 
ure Very useful on dirt roads 
In shaping them properly so 
that the rain will drain’ off. 
And in the reads on which 
stone is’ loosely thrown, these 
Machines are valuable re. 
moving those stones that de 
not get enibedded in the soil. 
Then there are ditching ma. 
chines Whieh can be used to 
advantage both in making the 
reads in the first place and in 
cleaning them out. But prob 
the most) valuable mia. 
chine im which road- makers 
should invest is the portable 


stone erusher. Large stones 
Will not bond, and no good 


Macadam road can ever be 
Hinde unless the stone be bro 
ken toa amall size. The lar- 
stone should be of a size 
small that it) will puss 
through a twoinch ring. It 
is the custom now pretty 
nearly all parts of the United 
States to put stones of all sizes 
onthe ponds. These stay there 
to impede travel until 
are buried in the mud or 
“raped off into the ditches. \ 
these portable crushers 
“tone trom quarries, and field 
fetes too, can be broken so 
fat they will be of proper 
The only advantage of 
a portable crusher. is 
that itean be taken from place 
te place, and made to do the 
work. for a large territory. 


do not costa vreat deal, THE 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
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and as the machinery is quite sitiple, they will with prop- 
er care last «a long time. In placing stone on country 
roads it is not necessary to place it over the whole width 
of the road. If only a part of the road be covered with 
stone, that part will be for use in bad weather, and when 
the frost is coming out of the ground in early spring. 
And for very heavily loaded wagons perhaps it would be 
used at all times. But for nine months in the year for the 
majority of vehicles a dirt road is preferable, and would be 
used. But in making a road of this kind the stone part 
should be a good deal higher than the dirt road. Otherwise 
the paved part of the road would suffer from the moisture 
that would be let beneath the pavement from the uncovered 
portion of the road. 

Roadways once having been secured, it will be necessary 
to keep them in order. It does not cost annually more than 
one per cent. of its first cost to keep a good macadamized 
road in thorough repair. At least, such is the expense in 
Europe. There, however, the width of wagon tires is regu- 
lated by law, as it is, indeed, in some American States. The 
European road laws also usually require that the trend of 
the fore and hind wheels of a vehicle should be different. 
These precautions are of great importance, as they lessen 
the probabilities of making ruts and.gullies. , On some of 
the turnpike roads in Kentucky they have adopted the Eng- 
lish plan of placing broken stone along the entire length-of 
the road. A man passes each day along the road, ‘and 
wherever he finds a worn place or the beginnings of a hole, 
he mends it at once from the stone near at hand. ‘This is 
& most economical method of keeping the roads in order, 
though nothing whatever can be said in favor ofthe, turn- 
pike system by which certain parts of Kentucky have long 
had good roads. Professo? Shaler, of Harvard, has estima- 
ted that the expense of the gate-keepers on the toll roads in 
Kentucky was as great as all the tax levied for State pur- 
poses in ‘the whole commonwealth. Toll roads are not 
What is needed. We need good free roads. If the farmers 
will set about spending the money that is now available 
wisely instead of foolishly, they wili soon see that good roads 
are possible, and feel, also, that roads cannot be too good. 
When that time comes, public sentiment will demand that 
legislative action shall be taken, so that our roads shall no 
longer be a reproach and a disgrace. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE BUILDING. 


ASIDE from its architectural attractions, the Pennsylvania 
State Building at Chicago will possess elements of interest 
not possible to any other State building. Mr. Thomas P. 
Lonsdale, of Philadelphia, the designer of the accepted plans, 
has taken for his central idea the reproduction of the more 
sulient features embodied in the historic State-house in Phil- 
adelphia. The addition of wide verandas, broad staircases, 
a roof garden, reception-rooms, and lobbies was absolutely 
essential. The old clock dials, the tower, and Independence 
Hall, however, will be exactly duplicated. In the tower will 
be hung the famous Liberty Bell, and the hall itself will be 
fitted up with the furniture originally belonging to the old 
hall. 

Pennsylvania is rich in historic documents, and all of these 
will be placed in the State building. Among the more in- 
teresting of these papers are the deeds of land which William 
Penn bought from the Indians, the original manuscripts con- 
taining his famous laws, agreements with the Indians, early 
charters, and numerous proclamations issued by the early 
rulers of the commonwealth. 

The building will be erected entirely of Pennsylvania ma- 
terial. The skeleton frame, also the colonnaded piazza, ve- 
randa, balustrade, and cornices, will be of wrought iron and 
steel. The interior finishings will represent all varieties 
of native woods, stones, metals. and marbles. The first and 
second stories will be filled in with Pennsylvania Drick. 
The area covered, exclusive of verandas, is 9000 square feet. 
The grand front entrance opens into a central rotunda 36 
feet in diameter and 40 feet high. On the first floor are 


reception-rooms, lobbies, toilet-rooms. post-office, hat and 
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cloak rooms, the old hall, exhibition-room, and information 
bureaus. 

On the second floor will be found the offices of the State 
Board and of the Executive Commissioner; also toilet-rooms, 
‘waiting-rooms, committee-rooms, readmg-rooms, rooms for 
press correspondents, and for the help employed in the build- 
ing. There will also be outside staircases, sculptured: groups, 
and an elaborately arranged lawn. , 

Although it is now some time since Mr. Lonsdale’s origi- 
nal plan found favor in the eyes of the State and national 
authorities, it was not until March 22d that the final speci- 
fications were definitely determined upon. On that same 
date the contract for the building was awarded to Coder & 
Nesbitt, of Harrisburg, for 67,900; they giving a bond for 
$50,000. This contract does not include mantels and vari- 
ous other items of interior furnishing. It is expected that 
the total cost of the building will not be less than $90,000. 
It is to be situated next to the New York Building and op- 
posite the Art Hall—a very satisfactory location. It will be 
completed by October. MABEL CRONISE JONES. 


A TALK WITIT A COWBOY, 
BY JULIAN RALPH. 

Tue first cowboys I ever saw greatly disappointed me by 
their appearance. All that I have seen since that time have 
disappointed me equally. If 1 were to writea play in which 
there was a cowboy character, I would dress him up in 
fringed leather ‘breeches and a buckskin coat, a big drab 
Spanish hat as stiff as a board and as big as the top of,a 
wash-tub, in dainty boots, and bead-worked gloves; his pis- 
tols should be of mother-of-pearl, and none but the best 
Cheyenne saddle should he sit on—for of such is the cowboy 
of the flash literature which has immortalized him; and if the 
true cowboy does not know enough to live up to his own 
china, I would ignore the fact. And yet these first cowboys 
I saw in Montana were a very ordinary-looking lot of young 
depot-loungers, peculiar only because they wore big flat- 
brimmed hats, and because they had a long line of broncos 
fettered to a hitching rail near by. I would have been im: 
measurably disappointed and disgusted had they not been 
redeemed by a story that was told concerning them as soon 
as our train pulled away from the station where they were 
loafing. 

The story was that this same band of plainsmen had long 
noticed a course of behavior on the part of a Northern Pa- 
cific train conductor which they determined not to tolerate. 
The conductor did the worst thing. in a cowboy’s opinion, 
that any man could do—he acted like a dude; be ** put on 
style.” He actually went so far as to swing himself off the 
cars before they stopped, and, with one arm extended and 
head offensively erect, would shout: * Dingleville! All out 
for Dingleville!” His whole manner was artificial, affected, 
and unbearable. This being noticed—and no one is quicker 
to notice the hollow trickery of ai? Eastern man than cow- 
boys are—the boys decided to ** take him down.” So one 
day they assembled on the station platform in a semicireular 
line, into the curve of which he must run as he leaped from 
the moving cars. The conductor did as he was expected to, 
the cowboys surrounded him, and he was bidden to dance. 

‘* Dance, you!” they shouted; ‘‘dance, or we'll shoot 
the toes off you!” 

At the words each cowboy pulled his pistol, and began 
shooting down into the platform planks, not exactly at the 
conductor's feet, but so as to narrowly miss them. They 
blazed away and he danced, until, after he was all but ex- 
hausted and they had no more shots to fire, they bade him 
go on with the train, and never * show up” at Dingleville 
until he could behave like a man. | 

I heard other stories about cowboys on that trip. One 
of the best of them was tol(™by a globe trotting Englishman, 
whose habit it was to amuse Rimself and while away life by 
going wheresoever there was.promise of novelty, danger, or 
excitement. He had been tofthe African diamond tields, to 
the Mahdi’s reaims, to our-fntier mining cansps, and now 
he was on his way to a. But one trip he made was 
to see the cowboys, about whom he had read a great deal. 


‘They are a very rum sort of beggars,” said he—*‘' a very | 


rum sort. But they're not half bad as a Jot, d’you know. 

The first cowboy town I got into was fortunately chosen, for 

I had ne sooner got into bed in the ‘otel than a band of 

the beggars came dashing up the street, tiring off their re- 

volvers like madmen. It happened that the ‘otei was a very® 
ram-shackle frame building, almost as thin as card-board, 

and in five minutes the walls of my bedroom were riddled 

with bullet holes in the mest surprising manner, Fancy my 

satisfaction—for I had travelled five thousand miles to wit- 

ness that very thing! 

‘But to show you that they are not as bad as they have 
been painted—in fact, that they are opposed to anything like 
law-breaking and violence—let me relate an incident that 
took place the very next day. There "was a poor clark 
standing up over his books at a desk in a shop on the main 
street, and there was a drunken cowboy riding up and down 
the street. Well, the cowboy saw the ciark, and his sense 


~of humor was aroused by the idea of shooting at him, dyou 


know. Those cowboys have a very remarkable sense of 
humor. So the cowboy ups with his pistol, dyou Know, 
and he shoots the poor clark right through the head, killing 
himinstantly. Well, now, that sort of thing is very distinet- 
ly frowned upon by cowboys, as a rule, amin this case the 
cowboys held a meeting, and resolved that the fellow with 
the lively but dangerous sense of humor should be hanged 
utonee. Théy puta rope around his neck, and there being 
no tree anywhere in sight, they hung him tp the side of a 
Pullman as the train came rolling in. Ive seen a number 
of occurrences of that sort, which makes me quite positive in 
stating that though they are a very rum sort‘of beggars, 
they are really not a bad lot.” : 

Up to date, much as I have been in the Western country, 
I have not the close acquaintance with them that was boast- 
ed by this Englishman. 1 have not yet seen a ** rotihd-up,” 
ora ‘‘trail” coming up from Texas, or a cowboy camp, or 
any part of their life that may be called illustrative or 
tvpical. I have seen thousands of them hanging about 
depots and saloons, riding like the wind across the open, 
seated in railway cars, betting their hard-earned money in 
gambling dens, and punching cattle into stock-pens and 
vattle-cars. I know them, their horses, their saddles, their 
clothing, their careless ways, their masterful riding, but I 
have yet to spend a day with them on the ranges or a night 
With them in camp. 

I know that their unique position among Americans is 
jeoparded ina thousand ways. Towns are growing apron 
their pasture lands; irrigation schemes of a dozen sorts 
threaten to turn bunch-grass scenery into farm-lnnd views; 
farmers are preempting valleys and the sides of waterways; 
and the day is not far distant when stock-raising must be 
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done mainly i@small herds, with winter corrals, and then 
the cowboys day will end. Even now his condition disap- 
prounits these who knew him only half a dozen years ago. 
Hus breed seems to-have deteriorated, and his ranks are fill- 
ine with men ** who work for wages” rather than for love 
of the free life and bold companionship that once tempted 
men into that calling. Splendid Cheyenne saddles are less 
and jess numerous in the outfits; the distinctive hat that 
mathe its way up from Mexico may or may not be worn; all 
the civil authorities in 
pearly all the towns in 
the vrazing eountry for- 
biel the wearing of side 
nobody shoots 
ule these towns any 
more The fact is the 
old simon-pure cowboy 
davs are gone already; 
and when the barber 
Destiny again has a va- 
camt chair and calls out 
xt the cow boy 
will himself disappear. 

For that reason 
greatly enjoved a marn- 
ing-spent with a cow 
show of? great farac in 
hix business. of twelve 
vears” experiance, and 
whe has forced his wav 
upward to a position of . 
and honor,al- 
theugh he still keeps his 
seut in the saddle and of- 
ficiates al every *round- 
up of the cattle of a 
cow company. It 
“ems to me that to re- 
puoat what he said, as 
nearly as possible in his 
own words, will be to 
make a contribution to. 
history for some future 
writer. As to Its pres- 
ent interest, there can 
be ne choult. 

‘Folks in the East 
think that cowboys are 
SAVALes, and eat grass,” 
said he: but [find ‘em 
about the best men I 
ever knew; by that I 
mean that they are the 
mantliest -and squarest 
men Lever saw. There's 
one thing I will say, 
vou put ‘em in the best 
hotel there is, ane they'll 
onder ham and eggs 
three times a day, the 
reason being that you 
can't make ‘en believe 
there's any betier food 
than that a-going. They 
werk hard, apd they 
live hard and when they 
“mash, they go all to 
pieeés, I know one, as 
“mart a cowboy as jever 
a steer, Smart at 
every part of the busi- 
off your true 
cowhovs, he was, that’s 
tow proud to cut hay, 
amd the kind that says, 
a® I heard one say once 
when a big cattle-man 
came ca from the East, 
and asked him to saddle 
his horse: ‘Saddle him 
yourself,” says he; ‘if 
you don't know how, 
vou ‘ain't got- no busi- 
ness OuL on a range. 
Anvhow, I don't have 
to saddle no man’s horse 
as Jong as I can ride the 
way can now.” This 
fellaw that I speak of 
was one of the regular 
sort like that, apd yet 
he is sunk so low that 
a painted woman is 
keeping him. I saw 
him to-day, and he bor- 
rowed money of me, 
which, when I gave it 
to him, I knew I was 
flinging it into the gut- 
ter, Do you know why 
| gave it to him’ It 
was because I] know 
hundreds that would do 
the same forme, Thev 
would whack their last 
dollar with me. for stand- 
ing by vour frends is 
the COW bev = religion. 

Rum. cards,and wo- 
men are the epitaphs in 
the cow graveyard 
Some bunches all 
and some cuts one out 
of the herd, and rides 
after it ull he drops; 
but however they take 
em, those are the things 
that rounds up most of 
‘em. Us curious, but if 
they quit horseliack, and go into business, those are the three 
businesses they choose from, the tWo., ] should for 
cands and liquor go together. 

How do l when lm With an outht’ Well, mostly 
in rags. Truth is, | dow t care how I dress so Jone as Ive 
gota good hat and boots and sadalle. lve got shoes on 
now because Dye quit my horse,and am hoofing it. You 
cant walk in 4 cowbog’s shoes; they fit too much. You 
se, we wear high-heeled boots, and get ‘em as small as we 
can. When a cowboy goes into a shoe store, if two men can 
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ect a pair of new boots on him without a good deal of 
trouble, he won't buy ‘em; he'll say he doesn’t want a whole 
hide to slosh around in, he just wants shoes to fit his feet. 
Cowboys are very particular about the look of their feet, 
and have a right to be, because they pay $15 for a pair of 
boots. A. good broad-brimmed hat ‘Il cost up to $20, and a 
piain Cheyenne saddle and trimmings is worth $40, but the 
boys like to.get their saddles all stamped up with patterns, 
and will pay $55 for one like that. 


HEADING A STEER ON THE POOTHILLS.—Drawys py Freventc 


Poiks East think the Indians. are such fine riders. We 
cowboys may be conceited, but we don't think an Indian 
can ride for sour milk. It is true they are on horseback ali 
the time, but theirthorses are little played-out old racks that 
you could mostly put in your pocket. An Indian can ride 
& horse that I've rode down and quit, but I always say the 
horse goes to git out of misery. You see an Indian ride 
You often have’ Well, then, there’s no need my 
tellin’ you that he keeps his heels humping into the hor-c’s 
ribs the whole time he’s riding him, or that he has a quirt, 
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with which he keeps a-whipping and lashing the horse the 
whole time. 

‘* Indians can’t ride. Do you know what they do when 
they get a horse that’s got some spirit? They put a stake in 
the ground, and tether the horse to it with a long halter, 
Then all the squaws and children and old men in the camp 
get around with whips and sticks and stones, and they holler 
and chase and beat the horse around and around that stake 
till he’s Wellaigh dead. When they've broke his heart and 
got nearly dead, 
some buek will get on 
him and ride him, whip. 
ping him and digging 
him with his heels. The 
horse will go to get out 
of misery, That shows 
what the Indians know 
about horses. 

“Cavalrymen are fair- 
ly good riders—on a 
road, They can move 
along a road, if it’s in 
good condition, quite 
fairly. But, great Scott' 
What we call riding is 
to take your horse 
across country wherever 
a horse can go—down 
gullies, up bluffs, and 
just as it happens. A 
good cowboy rider is 
unconscious that he is 
riding. A man who is 
conscious that he is on 
horseback ain't a wood 
rider. You want to get 
on your horse and let 
your legs flop around 
loose from the knees 
down; and you must let 
your body sit loose, t\- 
cept where it joins the 
horse and is part of 
him. 

“A cowboy is drunk 
twenty minutes after 
he strikes a town. We 
used to ‘shoot up’ the 
tens, but now they 
(ieittm us. Was I ever 

fuss’ Well, little 
ones, once in a while. 
When a man raises a 
gun on me, I'm going to 
do whatever he wants 
just as quick as I can. 
I've heard men in towns 
suv they wasn't afraid 
of a gun. Well, I am: 
and so would they be if 
they had ridden from 
Texas to Montana as 
often as IT have. I've 
also heard) men say 
thev'd like to see the 
Indian they'd be afraid 
of. Well, [ve seen a 
good many I've been 
afraid oof, no matter 
What bluff I made to 
show that I wasn't 
scared As ] say, I like 
to oblize a man that 
drops a gun on me, be- 
cause the man is apt to 
be drunk, and when he 
is drunk he is apt to be 
a littl mite nervous. 

there was a 
time lately when a man 
pulled a gun on me, and 
I didn't like to do what 
he wanted. You see, I 
don't drink liquor, and 
Id refuse &500 sooner 
than corral aspoonful of 
it. Twas in a bar-room, 
and a man came in and 
asked me to drink. He 
Was a stranger or hed 
‘a’ known better than 
to ask me, and he was 
steaming drunk, too. I 
thanked him, and told 
him I didn’t care to 
drink. Iwas unarmed, 
but he was ‘fixed,’ and 
he whips out his gun- 
a 45 calibre six shooter 
—and he says, * Pour 
outa glass of rum and 
Chuck it in yourself, ov 
make windows in 
your skull.’ He had 
me, and | want to tell 
you that a man doesnt 
feel first-rate looking 

along a gun barrel when 
cocked and the man is 
7 drunk. and has only got 
to press hard enough to 
move two ounces when 
ees the thing ‘ll go off. A 
man doesn't get absent! 
minded under the cir 
cumstances ; he ‘tends 
to Whatever business '> 
asked of him, I teplied 
that certainly T would drink, and that Ididn't knowfie 
so pressing. I grabbed the bottle, poured out the potsen, 
and was just raising the glass, witha ‘ Here's looking at you 
pard,’ when a friend of mine came in the door, ITe saw 
the lay of the Jand, and he walked up and stuffed the muzzic 
of his six-shooter right in the drunken man’s ear, and ly 
suvs, it! Up to that time it been a tableau anc 
net a word spoken, but when my friend said, ‘Drop it! U 
feller let his gun fall as vou would have done with a mou 
ful of sealding hot 
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AN INTERESTING EXHIBITION. 


THERE will be opened on the 16th of April, in the Museum 
of Archwology in the University of Pennsylvania, a loan 
exhibition of objects used in worship, intended to illustrate 
the great religions of the heathen world. The basis of the 
collection is the Missionary Mu- 
seum of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian 
Ghurch in the United States, 
brought together during the past 
sixty years by the missionaries 
of that body in India, China, 
and mid-Africa, and now for the 
first time subjected to careful 
study and scientific classifica- 
tion. This collection, made in 
greater part years ago, before 
native customs had been modi 
fied or changed, comprises many 
curious objects now unattaina- 
ble, and of interest from their 
history and associations. Thus 
a sacred thread worn by every 
Hindoo of the three highest 
castes was originally worn by 
an early convert, whose name, 
with the date of renunciation 
of his old belief, is minutely re- 
corded, while an ancestral tablet 
was taken from the Hong oc- 


INDIA (BRAHMANISM)— 
KRISHNA. 


cupied by the Presbyteri- 
an Mission at Fulchau, 
China. The missionary 
roliection has been sup- 
plemented with many 
loans from individuals 
and. instijutions in order 
te complete the circuit of 
the world, and the already 
large ethnhographical col- 
lection of the museum it- 
self, now in its second year of existence, has been drawn 
upon. The catalogue, with prefatory sketches by various 
experts, is a hand-book of comparative mythology. | It com- 
mences with a history of the religion of ancient Egypt, 
which is illustrated in the collection by a Pantheon com- 
posed of images recently excavated by the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fuud, and Mr. Flinders Petrie, whose work lus re- 


INDIA (JAINISM) PARC 
VANATHA 


CHINA (ANCESTOR WORSHIP)—ANCESTRAL TABLETS. 


ceived the financial support*of the university. These have 
been arranged by Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson the curator of 
the Egyptian section. Then follows India, with all the 
great gods of its innumerable deities—Brahma. Visiinu and 
his avatars, numbering many forms of Krishna, and Civa 
and his family, the destructive and regenerative forces ll 
arranged with reference to their relative importance. 
Buddhism and Jainism follow, and among the notable 
idols here exhibited is a green stone image of Parcvanatha, 
the founder of the latter religion, that is exquisite in its 
finish The religions of China succeed—the state religion, 
with photographs of the Temple of Heaven at Peking, and 


CHINA (TAOISM)—LAU T8Z’ AND THE EIGHT GENIL 
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CHINA (TAOISM)+—TC TI KUNG AND HIS WIFE (PENATES). 


ancestor worship, with ancestral tablets from private houses 
and ancestral halls; Taoism, with images of its founder, 
Lau Tsz’, one with his disciples crowding around him, and 
then a hundred images of all sizes and forms, compris- 
ing the chief gods of that vast assemblage. Tu Ti Kung 
and his wife, the comfortable-looking old man and woman 
who are the gods of streets and houses, are in line with the 
formidable Kwan Ti, the god of war, and the gods of medi- 
cine, physicians, barbers, sailors, and the deities that are 
worshipped for wealth and prosperity. Chinese Buddhism, 


CHINA (POPULAR FICTION)--MUH KWEI YING AND 
YANG TUNG PO. 


with many forms of Amida and his sons, who preside over 
the Western Paradise, follow Taoism. and then a vast series 
of objects il!ustvating almost every detail of the religious life 
and ceremonies of our Chinese immigrants. Even their 
popular tales, which, filled with magic and necromancey, 
demand recognition, are accorded place in images of their 
heroes and heroines —notably Muh Kwei Ying. the martial 
heroine whose capture of her lover, Yang Tung Po, is one 
of the cherished incidents of Chinese romance. 


dapan succeeds with a few objects of Shinto worship 


and an array of gilded shrines, 


Western Paradise, Amida and 
K wannon, Shakamuni the teach. 
er, and the compassionate Jiso, 


JAPAN—@ BUDDHA FROM 
THE FAMOUS TEMPLE AT MEXICO—AZTFC SERPENT 


THN-KO. GOD, 


where the gentle deities of the 


are ranged in order with = the 
Seven Gods of Good Fortune 
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and incense- burners 
and priestly imple- 
ments. 

The Mohamme- 
dan East, destitute 
of images, is display- 
ed in aseries of large 
photographs, illus- 
trating the mosques 
and shrines of Jeru- 
salem, Constantino- 
ple and Cairo, Mec- 
ca and the pilgrim. 
age, the dervishes 
and their ceremo- 
nies, and all the 
principal observ- 
ances of the differ- 
ent sects. Besides 
are objects used by 
dervishes.stands for 
the Koran, and a 
number of beauti- 
fully illuminated 
Korans and other 
manuscripts from 
different parts of 
the East. The re- 
ligions of America, 
discussed by Dr. 
Daniel G. Brinton, 
furnish specimens 
of rattles and masks 
from the Northwest 
coast; rattles,drunis, 
dance -sticks, from 
the Indians of the 
United States; and 
“a variety of idols 
from Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, Yuca- 
tan, and the West 
Indies. Notable 
amo them is an 
anciem serpent god 
from Mexico. 


POLYNESIA—IDOL FROM SOLOMON'S 


ISLAND. 


Polynesia, follows with curious images from Easter Island, 
representing ancient heroes,and many stone aud carved wood. 
eu images from Various islands in the Pacific. Returning to 


EQUATORIAL AFRICA—IDOL, 
WORSHIPPED BY THE FANS. 


Africa, one of the earliest 
homes of Civilization, and 
that of the highest civiliza- 
tion of remote antiquity. a 


‘collection of Images or 


idols from those 
ing people the Fans, col- 
heted by the Rev. Dr Rob- 
ert He Nassan, comp. cles 
the circuit, The collection 
comprises other objects 
than images .and mianu. 
sripts—Vvases and incense. 
burners, temple furniture 
aud household shrines, 
a uulets and talismans. and 
lustrating popular 
superstitions, Fortune tell. 
ine With cards has its lis- 
tory told in a series of ob 
jects showing the develop- 
ment of the playing-card, 
many sets of cards made 
especially for fortune-tell- 
ing concluding the series. 
Pianchette, palmistry, phy- 
sioguomy, and other meth- 
ods of divination are also 
iiustrated. The amulets 
include a series recently 
gathered by Mrs. John Har- 
vison in) Egypt, Palestine. 
and Turkey, with special 
reference to the Folk lore 
lepartment of the museum 
This exhibition, the tirst of 
the kind in this country, 
and, with the exception of 
the Guimet Museum in 
Paris, the first in the world, 
was planned and carried out 
by the University Arcli®o- 


logical Society, by which the Department of Archwology 
and Paleontology of the university is supported. It has 
been aided from the inception by the untiring efforts of the 
provost of the university, Dr. William Pepper. 

The collection will be open daily free to the public, and 
the printed catalogue will contain a detailed account of the 


entire collection. 


STEWART CULIN. 


TILE OPEN-AIR HORSE SHOW. 


AT last we are promised something looking to the serious 
consideration of improvement in the breeding of our horses. 
have our annual Horse Show at Madison Square Gatccn, 
And it has worked in its time great good. Those who recall 
the quality of entries at the first show, eight years ago, nay 
compare them with what were seen last November, and jdge 
for themselves how much has really been done to improve 
our horses. But the Horse Show, as we have knows It, 
has about reached the maximum of. its usefulness se fr 
as encouraging breeders is concerned, The absorptic! of 
the show by “society” and more or less devotion to 1s 
favorite breeds have created a demand among Hel, 


and among horsemen as distinguished from those wl 
horses in order to be *‘in the swim ” and chatter at t 


hae club 


about the stable, for an association that would take 
nestly the work of aiding breeders by giving a show. at which 
sO worthy an object should be the first and foreriest col 


sideration. 


Such an association is the United States Horse and © 
Show Society, formed recently for the purpose ot - 


attie 
hold 


ing one or more shows each vear in New York or othet 


cities, With the object of improving the breed of all : 
of horses, cattle, sheep, ete., and also the encouragement ¢ 
the science of animal industry.” It is no easy task | 
ciety has set for itself, and it must steer carefully ! 
purely exhibitory functions of the November show 


lasses 
vf 
lie SO- 
rom the 
into & 
{or the 


course which combines something of the ‘gallery | 
spectatur, Whose attendance is drawn by the same impulse 
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BIRDS-EYE VIEW OF THE 


that inspires a visit to the circus, with the real work of stim- 
ulving breeding up. 

We have every confidence in the géod intentions of the 
~iety, and certainly the list of directors published here- 
Wil) gives every assurance that the ones who have fathered 
the movement will have the courage of their convictions: 
President. Colonel William Jay; Vice-President, Prescott 
Livrenee: Treasurer, Thomas Hl. Terry; Secretary, James 
To tivde. Directors, aside from these officers, are: Theodore 
\ Havemever, Francis T. Underhill, Hugh J. Grant, Hon. 


Whitney, Reginald W. Rives, T. Suffern Tailer, 
George Green, Rush 8S. Huidekoper, J. G. Beresford. The 
Pvccutive Committee includes Messrs. Lawrence, Rives, 


Green, Terry, Huidekoper, and Hyde. All these 
then are Well Known, and most of them enthusiastic sports- 

The society has leased the grounds of the Manhattan 
A@jetic Club, at the terminus of the elevated railway, 
Dov Street and Eighth Avenue, for a number of years, 
aul it is the intention to lay them out elaborately for the 
holding of the annual show. A) hunting course on = the 
tort, and over obstacles such as are actually encountered 

the tleld, will be constructed, andoa figure 8 track for 
the display of traps, and especially for the tandems and 
Besides this, there is the quarter-mile track, where it 
Will be possible to speed the trotters, and show off the road- 
ers and the general harness entries. New grand stands 
are being erected, and permanent stables will be built of a 
covraeter to assure the comfort of the animals at any and all 
AChandsome club-house, 35 feet wide by 100 long, 
is also building, and the grounds when completed will be. 
both picturesque and complete, as shown in our illustration 
tis Week. The show opens May 9th, and lasts until the 
the grounds being lighted by electricity, night, 


prize list ineludes* thoroughbreds, trotters, roadsters, 
hockness, coaching stallions, shires, Clydesdales, Percherons, 
heov\ draught-horses, harness-horses, tandems, fours, ponies 


curpess and under saddle, saddle-horses, hunters and 
viipers. municipal police lrorses, and park police horses. 
Someoef the particular directions in which the society has 
shown Wisdom are in emphasizing the roadster class. by 
an attractive prize list, providing for the showing 
!oraught-horses, and in regulating the saddle and jumping 
eiities, so that horses up to heavy-weight work cannot have 
ity tor prizes in the middle-weight and their own also, as 
we sawat the November show. The society has also shown 
ppreciation of the effeet beribboned exhibits have been 
known to have on judges by its ruling that ** no horse may 


modecorated with medals or ribbons until after it has been 
and further strengthened this ruling by another 
Provoline that each judge have a book “specifying the 
Coss on whieh he adjudicates, with the number of each 
without the the ethihiter.” This should CeT- 


haitoy preclude all charges of prejudiced awarding. — In 
Wiking the prize list and regulations and rules, | find the 
society has lost a golden opportunity for a much-needed 
Viz., that prohibiting saddle-horses from being en- 

barness elasses.. To oam aware such a departure 
raise a storm about the ears of the Executive 


tor unfortunately the average exhibitor is no eNcep- 
hon grasping mankind; but i does seem as though it 
“oud be the very basis of the new movement for the en- 
cement of breeders. ‘To those of us whose bafk ae- 
Poo) Will not permit of a full stable,a horse which we can 
iy acaurtor on occasion for a canter in the morning or a 
ry the hounds is a very useful and valuable animal; but 
Nosthewld not be forgotten that these shows are for represen- 
Misys and not for mongreis, and if in America we have not 
Ye covaneced sufficiently to have a distinet class of saddle- 
a distinet class of harness-horses, it is high time 
West about it. The same horse cannot be a prize- winner 
the suddle and in a harness also, e.,1f the grade is 
Yer. livh in-either. There is as little reason for mixing up 
~ohoe and harness entries as for confounding trotters apd 
individuals are found in both eases serviceable 
Never but these are distinct classes, and should so be de- 
by the society, 
Mouv.in fact most, of the donors of special prizes have not 
kept pace with the society in appreciation of the object of 
ow. There are “specials” for high-steppers, single 
i ubie, over and under fifteen hands, and for hunters 
"ss varlous jumps, all of which have been practically pro- 
a for in the society’s regular prize list. It seems as 
ti donors had got into one rat, and were too indolent 


or too indifferent to bestir themselves for something new 
and attractive, and at the same time in keeping with the 
society's aim. Mr. F. W. Jackson and Messrs. John Osborn, 
Son, & Co. are to be congratulated on the originality and 
value of their offers—the former, $100 for best pair of farm 
horses, to be shown in appropriate wagons; and the latter, 
$100 for best pair of draught-horses, the property of brewers, 
to be shown in brewery wagons. 

Why don't some one champion the cause of intelligent 
horseshoeing? The wretched shoeing and the suffering of 
the poor beasts are worthy the attention of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Why not a prize 
for farriers’ Where are the prizes to encourage improve- 
ment in public.cab horses and equipment, lighter dratight- 
horses for milk, express, and general delivery wagons ” 
How about our cavalry horses? Could not something very 
practicable be done to this end’ However, the formation 
of this society is the first step in the right es “ 

W. W. 


READERS OF THIS DEPARTMENT Will recall a paragraph in 
our issue of March 12th touching the tendency to profession. 
aulism in college baseball. We have received from one thor- 
oughly familiar with the subject a letter so honest, so com- 
prehensive, and so sportsmanlike, we take space to print it in 
full. We commend it to the earnest consideration of every 
student and every faculty and athletic committee member 
in the college world. It deals with an athletic cancer that de- 
mands the most urgent and skilful treatment, else it spreads 
to fatality. 


No ONE WILL DENY that the young man who works his 
way through college is deserving of great praise. and un- 
questionably there are many Instances every year such as 
the one cited in the letter herewith reproduced. No smutch 
will be put upon the college sport by such men as these; no 
ruling can be made to cover them; no ruling is necessary, 
After all, the purity of college sport really depends on the 
honesty of college students, and more particularly the cap. 
tains of teams. <All the athletic committees in the country 
are powerless if they are not supported in their efforts for 
purification by the students and the captains. The cap- 
tain’s position is a most important one, and may be used as 
a powerful lever for good or for evil. Athletic committees 
can accomplish much in the good cause by exerting their in- 
fluence for the election of the proper kind of men for that 
all-important post. It is gratifying to note that the general 
sentiment is for sport for sport’s sake only, and that it is 
growing stronger among undergraduates every year. 


My attention has to-day been called to some remarks of vours in a 
recent number of Hakper’s Weekey in regard to protessionalism on the 
college baseball nines. In your observations on Catcher Ranney you sin- 
gle out the Dartmouth nine and that of the University of Vermont as pe- 
culiarly reprehensible in the matter of having paid players among them. 
As a member of one of these institutions, I should like to say a tew 
words with reference to the charges. 

First, however, TL beg vou will allow me, as one interested in the proper 
development of athletics, to exprese to you my hearty thanks for the 
work you are doing in the way ot awakening a more sportsmanlike and 
yentlemanly sentiment among college students with reference to athletics. 
A somewhat extended acquaintance with students in several different in- 
stitutions has forced me to the conclusion that this sentiment is at an un- 
fortunately low ebb in the colleges. The hopeful side of the matter lies, 
I think, in the faet that the views of students on prolessionalism are 
thouyhtiessly and indeed almost unconsciously formed. 

It seems te me certain, too, that the present evil condition of affaire 
can Only be thoroughly uprooted by the students themselves, Athletic 
committees may restrain matters to some extent, but young men may 
easily be matriculated under private arrangement between themselves and 
the students, which the faculty may never know of, or may discover too 
late to make action effective. There was a notable case of this kind at 
Williams College afew yearsago. The faculty suspected protessionalisin, 
but could not prove it. 

At the University of Vermont the athletic committee's position is in 
some respects unusually dificult, and the same is true of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, that is, more dificult than the position of the authoritics at colleges 
like Ainherst and Williams. At the University of Vermont there isa jiorge 
medical achool which is composed of men, and in which there is the usual 
loose supervision over students that must and ought to obtain in protes- 
sional schools, It is in the medical department that professionalism is 
most difficult to control There were on the Vermont nine last veor 


two men, Ranney and one other, both matriculated in the medical depart- 
ment, who might fairly be called professionals. that is, they were here to 
play baseball and for no other purpose, though of this fact the athletic 
committee, as then constituted, did not feel sure until the season was 
practically over. 

This year things are different. Rauney, as you know, is at Dartmouth, 
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and students who gre at the University of Vermont evidently for the pur- 
pose of ball-playing and not for work will not be ullowed to play on the 
nine. That is one step in advance, at any rate. 

Ther is, however, another kind of student than the pure professional, 
who presents a somewhat perplexing problem. I will cite a particular 
cuse. There is a young man at the Vermont University at present (not a 
medical student) who has to work his way through college. He is in 
every Way an excelent tellow and a faithful and earnest student. He is 
a good ball-player, and for the sake of having him on the nine, some of 
the students subserfbe toward helping him in the expenses of his course. 
No attempt has been made to stop this, and I hardly think there will be. 
I suppose the young man is technically a professional, but in this indi- 
Vidual instance T cannot regard the protessionalisim as tm itself wholly ob 
jectionable. 

It is instructive to hote that the Williams manager has been trying teé 
yet him to goto Williamstown by the offer of more money. I mention this 
merely to show how hard it will be for one institution to check this sort 
of professionalism without the co-operation of others. and of the studente 
of others as well as the faculties Tam informed also of similar offers 
from Yale to students of at leust one other college. I have, too, what I 
helieve to be good authority tor thinking that there were several players on 
the Williams nine last year who received more or less pecuniary help. 
Your especial severity, therefore, on the University of Vermont. ia, I 
think, rather unealled for. 


These helped, or “ scholarship,” professionals seem to me often in indi- 


Vidual Instances to be unobjectionable, but they open the door to a sys 
tem which readily becomes vicious, and since their status in a coilege 
can easily be concealed from the authorities, they can only really cease to 
exist by the sentiment of the students. 

The professional nine which bas played in Burlington for the past two 
summers under the auspices of an association in the city has had a num- 
ber of students on it from the University of Vermont, one or two from 
the Catholic College, and one, at any rate for one season, from Trinity 
College; Ranney, too, has played with them; but it ix scarcely fair to 
identify this team with the regular university pine. By playing on it I 
suppose a student becomes technically a professional, but unfortunately 
University of Vermont students are far from being the only or the most 
prominent college students who have that stigma opon them. If titiey 
were, We conld soon put astop to the difflenity. 

Lam honestly glad that vou should atteek college nines for anything 
that savers of a low tone in athletics; itis a decided help to the better 
cause to have vou doa so. but wi hold up the University of Vermont as 
worse than ofhers? The constitution of the Brattleborough nine, for ex- 
ample. and tts relation to Brown University ave quite as serious as any- 
thing the Vermont University can slow. 

If you find anything in what | have writter which gives you ground 
for hope of a higher stand in regard to professionalism in the University 
of Vermont, I shonld be very clad if vou would-consent to make a state- 
ent to that effect among the admirable notes which you are publishing. 


THE RACQUET CHAMPIONSHIP beginning April 12th bids 
fair, after all, to be something of a contest. Mr. Spald- 
ing de Garmendia has returned from Cuba, and been work- 
ing hard to get into form, while Mr. J. S. Tooker, at Bos- 
ton, has long since worked off his sea legs, and attained 
form. Foxhall Keene has been playing some court tennis, 
but he is not vet hard enough to stand racquets, and will 
not play. Mr. H. H. Hunnewell, Jun., rather created a 
stir by defeating R. D. Sears (15-6, 18-13, 15-12) for the 
championship of the Boston Athletic Association, especially 
as he has heretofore never been looked on as belonging to 
the first class. In justice to Mr. Sears it must be stated that 
he hada bad arm; but nevertheless Mr. Hunnewell played 
a rattling good game, and should hereafter be reckoned in 
the count for, winners. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO Mr. W. B. Curtis, President of 
the Metropolitan Association of the Amateur Athletic Union, 
for his inauguration of a crusade against the slugger. The 
constant hammering on the subject has borne fruit, and 
aut last there is a glimmer of Hght on the clouded hori- 
zon of amateur boxing. ‘Father Bill,” as Mr. Curtis is 
affectionately known in athletic circles, is after the slugger 
with a sharp stick, and we are assured of some effective 
purification. No man in America is so fitted to do a yeo- 
man’s duty in this direction as Mr. Curtis; he is learned in 
athletic lore, and a tirelesS’ worker. He has brought charges 
of professionalism against two amachoor”’ sluggers, and 
is on the lookout for more. Let all now unite in the move- 
ment, and make ove mighty effort to exterminate this pest 
that too long has defiled amateur boxing and fattened on 
the indifference of the A. A. U. 


THE THREE SUCCESSIVE GAMES With the Boston profes- 
sional team last week gave reflecting spectators an oppor- 
tunity of drawing several conclusions_concerning the Yale 
nine. Nothing could have more fully verified the predic- 
tion of this column regarding the advantages of Norton's 
older, steadier skill. He played not the simple college play- 
ers second base, but covered the ground like a professional. 
He was not in the least afraid to take all chances. ang his 
doubling was a feature. He did well with the stick. and 
Yale is certainly fortunate in his possession. Carter showed 
why Murphy fancies him for first base; and it must be con- 

(Continued un pave 352.) 
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A VISIT ‘TO TOLSTOL. 
BY JAMES CREELMAN. 

I am pleasantly reminded of a great personali‘y and of a red- 
letter date in my life when I look upon the picture of Count 
Leo Tolstoi in his work-room. The portrait from which this 
engraving has been made is one of several which Répine, the 
most distinguished of modern Russian painters, has execu- 
ted in recent years of his illustrious countryman. But it 
stands wpart from all the others in that it is not only a por- 
trait, but a living, glowing presentment of Tolstof as he 
lives to«lay, and as I have personally seen him in the seclu- 
sion of his chamber, simple almost as a monastic cel], through 
which the mystic lights and shadows play fitfully around 
the central figure of the giant of Russian letters. Vividiy 
characteristic of the man and his surroundings is this master- 
piece of Répine’s. The very-pose in which Tolstoi is repre- 
sehted, sitting with one leg bent under him, is his favorite 
attitude, which he nearly always assumes under similar 
vircumstances, and simple as the point here made by the 
artist may seem, it is one of those realistic touches which in- 
Vest a painter's creations with the craisemblance and fidelity 
that go tomake him great. It would be impossibic to con- 
ceive anvthing truer to actual conditions than is the exxsem- 
ble o& this picture, and my criticism of it is based upon an 
intimate knowledge of the subject gained during a visit to 
Tolstoi at his home m Russia, made within the past twelve 
months. 

Yasnia Poliana, where Repine painted this picture, is the 
rural retreat to which Tolstof retired when he closed up 
house in Moscow and quit the busy world. Formerly it had 
been his occasional resting-place, which he often sought 
when wearied of the turmoil of a great city. Now it has 
hecome his permanent residence, and he intends to remain 
there till he dies. One of his reasons for selecting this re 
mote hamlet for his home was that here, during his former 
visits, he received from the lips of the religious pilgrims 
passing along the high-road near the village on their way to 
holy places in Moscow the inspiration of his present weird 
and sorrowfully earnest life mood. 

Yarnia, Poliana is a little village set on a plain at the edge 
It consists of a few thatched huts front- 
ing on a single rude street. There are about three hundred 
persons in all in ihe community. It is one of those primi- 
tive litthe republics of which the great Empire of Russia is 
made up, and which are governed by the Mir, or Village 
Council, It chas no politics, and the Czar is a very distant 
ami Vague personality. [ts inhabitants have little to occupy 
their minds outside of spinning their clothes, caring for their 
hve Sock, tilling the soil, and rearing children. The simple 
Iwo storied white wooden building in which Count Tolstot 
lives is a kind of manor-house to the semi-civilized little 
community. A veranda runs around the lower story, and 
a few hundred fect away stands a rickety stable, which shel 
ters a few horses. The farm attached to the dwelling is 
nether an elaborate nor/Very valuable possesston 

The visitor, on entering the house, finds himsclf in a rude 
uncarpeted apartment, on whose walls hang few ire 
phies of the chase, indicating the counts skill as a hunter, 
These are skins of various animals, and beside them is Tol- 
stot’s rifle. The wails are stained by time and usage, and 
fig pegs are suspended some half-dozen overcoats and 
caps, beneath which is a row of great boots of felt and 


of a dense forest. 


TOLSTO!I IN HIS WORK-ROOM. 


leather. The visitor is weleome to the temporary use of 
any of these articles. From here a small door leads into an 
uncarpeted chamber, where the walls are Jined with book 
laden shelves, whose tenants are brown dust.’ volumes, show- 
ing signs of frequent use. This library is selected with a 
catholic taste, and contains the works of every philosopher 
from Plato to Henry George. At one end of the room is a 
little iron bed and wash-stand, and it was here that I] slept 
during my visit. By the window is a table, on which is al- 
ways seta bottle of ink anda pen. None other than an in- 
tevse literary worker could live in such a place. Beyond 
this bedchamber is the count’s work-room, and here a collee 
tion of shoes, in all stages of making and unmaking, accom. 
panied by scraps of paper scribbled with notes, litter the 
floor. This is the place where he works and talks for 
hours, and almost every object in sight is some implement 
of honest sturdy toil. The count seldom spends less than 
four hours a day in this room, invariably sitting in the atti- 
tude shown in the picture—with one leg drawn under him. 
Upon rising in the morning he goes out for a long walk, 
having first taken a drink of tea from the samovar upstairs, 
Which is always filled with the fragrant liquid. When Tol- 
stol, walks he does so with a stride which for its length and 
rapidity is something wonderful, and this fact was forcibly 
impressed upon me during a tramp | had with him across 
the fields. Ile usually Walks a distance of three or four 
miles. On his return he has breakfast, always confining 
himself to a vegetable dict, for he regards the slaughter of 
dum creatures as a useless and cruel thing. [To asked him 
once if he did not consider the practice of felling trees, in 
Which he himself occasionally indulges, as a destruction of 
life, but he replied that plants represented the leasi: sen-i- 
tive form of animation, and further, that there Was some use 
in felling trees, but none in killing animals. TolstoY neither 
drinks spirits nor uses tobacco, but for his guests he always 
provides both meat and wine. 

Passing up stairs from the outer room already described, 
the visitor finds himself in a dining room or general hall. 
There is absolutely no furniture in this chamber excepting 
a dong trestled table, which is always spread. a few chairs, 
4 piano, and a writing-table. Some portraits of the illustri- 
ous ancestors of the Tolstot family are on the walls. The 
floors are uncarpeted, and there is nothing to soften or re- 
lieve the savage scantiness of the surroundings. In this 
apartment the count receives, upon an equal footing, prince 
and pauper, politician, poet. painter, and exile. No distine- 
tions of any kind are made, and the greatest noble in Russia 
will here find himself sitting at the same board with one of 
the count’s farm laborers. Countess Tolsto? does all her 
knitting here--a pursuit Which occupies much of her time, in 
conjunction with the preparation of clothing for the poor, in 
Which charitable task she is assisted by her daughter, The 
litthe bows of the family make their play-ground in this room, 
Which is also the antechamber to the sleeping-apartments 
of the countess and other members of the household. Every- 
thing about the establishment is simple and plain to the last 
degree, and the lives of its inmates are in accordance. Life 
is truly real and earnest here; and when T asked the count 
if he thought it well for his family to live so completely 
apart from intercourse with the centres of cultivation, he 
replied: *‘ I don’t believe in moving about much. Better to 
Slay in one spot, for roving is a mistake. A man may study 
und learn from his fellow-man and live a life of truth and 
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love anywhere; the luumbler his) surroundings, the bet- 
ter. 

Count Tolstod is a firm believer in the maxim that werk is 
asacred duty, He always devotes four hours of every day 
to manual labor of sume kind, either ploughing in the fields 
or making shoes, and he laughs at the ideas of those who de. 
spise toiling with their hands, The village shoemaker is a 
chosen chum of his,and they are accustomed to work to 
gether in the count’s house. On his literary labors Tolstoi 
expends great pains, both from an intellectual and a mechan 
jeal stand point. His manuscript is full of interlineations 
and erasures, and the handwriting is small, fine, and hard 
to read. The countess transcribes it for the printer, and | 
know of one instance where she made fifteen copies within 
a vear of one of her husband's books. 

So lives Leo Tolstol, the master-mind of Russian thought, 
and one of three or four great thinkers who stand alone in 
the intellectual record of this century above and beyond all 
vthers. Thus he journeys to the goal of life, preaching and 
practising the sweet doctrine of man’s humanity to man. 
Hlis bare rude house is never closed to the hungry or thie 
wanderer, His recent practical efforts in the cause of his 
starving countrymen have proved, moreover, that he is ne 
mere theorist or dreamer, but that in the teeth of a great 
emergency he can be a most practical man of action. In per 
son he is of giant frame. IHlis face is a strong one. From 
beneath a massive wrinkled brow blue-gray eyes seem to look 
you through and through, to scan at once your outer and 
inner man. Powerful tat nostrils jut from between high 
Cheek- bones. A mouth made for pity is not wholly ob 
secured by the vast gray beard sprawling downward over * 
mighty chest. Ife dresses in peasants’ clothes of the cogarscs! 
homespun, the blouse gathered at the waist by a leather be! 
and his feet are shod in shoes made by his own brown sinew) 
hands, They ure very roughly fashioned foot-wear, ioe 
When out of doors in stormy weather he wears long boots. 
into Which the ends of his trousers are stuffed. 

Russia has been blessed in the possession of the Ti Isfol 
familv—a fact that has come home to her with peculiar beorce 
very recently in the presence of the famine disaster, When 
the cry of distress arose, a responsive echo of sympoutly 
sounded from the quict home at Yasnia Poliana; and nel 
only the great recluse himself, but his self-sacrificing \1'¢- 
daughters, and sous went forth without an instants 
tion to labor amid the suffering peasants in the sweet cause 
of charity. From what [ personally witnessed during my 
visit to the Tolstois, 1 can form some idea of their tote 
work in the famine centres. During a walk through [le 
village, which 1 was privileged to enjoy in company sith 
ihe great writers daughter, an excellent 
of observing the relations maintained by his family wit: the 
Villagers. Everywhere we went, whether along the jich- 
wiv or into the interiors of the humble houses, were ev 
the signs of love and veneration. Not a mujik we met but 
would raise his hat with intense respect, and murmur a >! 


ple benediction on my companion; and when we ent: . 
cottage where anybody was sick, she would tenderly in sure 


for the patient, either offer assistanee on the spot or ariance 
for its speedy arrival, and in every instance be hailed “ 
succoring angel. The deeds of this noble family lor - af 
ter they have passed away will smell sweet and i--0em 
in the dust, remaining a precious memory to every [u-siaa 
licart, 
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could not make up his $ 
mind as to the ulti- 3 
mate commercial val- by the 
ue of the strange thing $ : ‘ 
submitted to him. 4 | 

When the second Simplest Means 
John Murray died, in 3 
1843, at the age of six- ' in the 

» he left hi 

ty-five, he left his son ; Shortest Time 


und successor an easier 


“ Chops and to- 
task than that he had ops and to 


mato sauce are eé. re | 


himself successfully cellent, my dear 
performed. The third (Mrs. Bardell, but | 
John Murray, then a Let the liquid be' 
man of thirty - five, HOUTEN’ 


COCOA, 

tis a glorious 
Restorative after 
of Satiguing 
) NEY. 


found himsclf the cus- 
todian of a flourishing 
business, and the in- 
heritor alike of strong 
commercial connec- 
tions and of excellent 
socialtraditions. These 
things he maintained to 
lris death, in spite of the 
rapidly varying con- 
ditions which publish- 
ing has undergone 
within the last half. 
century even in so con- 
servative a capital as 


accomplished 


is ; | 


by the 


MR. PICKWICK. 
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an. 


PERFECTLY PURE. | 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS | 


increases by 50 PER CENT. the solubility of the 
. flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa ‘ 
; bean an, easily digested, delicious, nourish- , 
» ing and stimulating drink, readily assimilated | 
even by the most delicate. 
) Ask your grocer for VAN HOUTEN’sand take 


Remington 
Standard Typewriter 


London. One of the substitute. sg-Ifnot obtainable enclose Send for an Illustrated Catalocue. 
features of the London Bets. to either Van HOUTEN & Zoon, 106 | 
hook we Reade Street, New York, or 45°Wabash Ave.. 
than fifty vears has cups wi e maile ERTS @ Wyck Se 
ublication. Prepared only by th ntors @ CAIRNAHS 9 
trade dinner, which is ( a2..$ 327 Broadway, New York. be 
held at the Albion | 
Tavern in Aldersgate is 
| Street, and at which, i 
THE JOIN MURRAY. after dinner, the publications of the house | 3 
of this are offered. Mr. Murray's private hospital- NOUVEAUTES 
ity, like that of his father, has becn extensive Mal 
ave of four, of the third John Murray contial. end PARIS. hn PARIS. 


Magasins de Nouveautés offering in all its branches, sM¢ fichest, the most complete, 
and the most elegant choice of all classes of 


calls up leminiscences not merely of his per- 
sonal character and experiences, but of the 
great pull house Whic ‘h, always under 

‘John Murray,” is known wher- 


the name of 


It is to be expected that the illustrious im- | 
print of **John Murray, Albemarle Street,” 
Which has been familiar to all readers of 
English literature since 1812, will continue | 


ever the English language is read. and which | Adorn the title-pages of the publications 
Was fn inded a century and a quarter ago. | of the historic house, and this not by a com- 
The name of the dirst John Murray, by-the- | mon fiction of the trade, for the surviving 
way, Was MeMurray, and he dropped the | con, John Murray fourth, has been a partner 


teh prefix, out of deference to English for several years. 


re judices, When in 1768 he resigned ut vrandson of the founder and a member of the 
Mission In the Roval Marines to buy ‘ died recenily, 

bookselling business of William Si bis” 


\ HARGE OF “CANNON 


Mr. Robert Cooke, a gre =| 
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Fleet Street. Although he was an iwtyent: 
ro us in ove tothe es eonleuardly startie a person of sensi- 4 
iterature, Including al feast (Wo hewsp ipers verves more than toe slamming of a decor, the out- Tie system of selling hin at me 
the Lowden Mereury and the Political | cry ot a ebild, the ratteets heavy vebicle over a cob- and of thoroughly reliable quality, « strictly gmail pros BON MARCHE 


blestone pavement, the Wailing of an asthma 

view (the English) was not | yan. Quiet and s trrengthen, supersensitive 
lie Who raised the house he had founded to | with Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, and yeu can 
that predominant position in British publish. | any bubbub with trangaillity. Indigestion, a fe 


| crt ise of nervous Hess, is bat ished by the Bitters. 
se Ile was best Known for many years 
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ity, aud rhe ‘um: itis m. 
e medical bookseller of Fleet Street.” 
thouzh he was the publisher of Langhorne’s 
Plutarch. still the standard translation; of 
Mittord’s of Crreece, now best remem- 
bered Macaulay's hostile review; and of 
the first instalment of Isaae Disraeli’s Cu rios- 


vol Let vatere, Which appeared with Mur- 
ra) s print a hundred and one vears ago, 
tWo Vears before the death of the founder of 
the house of Murray. 


lt was the son who him who 
Nile the creatness of the house, and became 
the publisher of Byron, the English publish- 
ye und the founder of the Quarterly 
Which, the editorship SUCCES- 
Vofaitord and of Lockhart, became to 
Tories What the Lidtadnurgh was to the 

isan important political factor and an 

portant literary 
Noliceaive that his most conspicuously un- 
cesstul venture should have been one into 
Which he was probably tempted by a hered- 
Mary fhiendship for Isaac Disraeli, and con- 
‘sted in an attempt to establish a daily news- 
Mier in the same rivalry to the 7émes that 
successfully maintained against 
the wh. Vtowas arranged that young 
A Disracli should be the editor, but 
beleney Was se shining that his 


shipboard, 
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i With the paper ceased before its 
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“ie According to Mr. Espinasse, 
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that free, open, and liberal 
‘we obt; for him the well- 
tlion of the Prince of Publish- 
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(Continued from pade 379.) 


fessed that any short stop, or, in fact, any man in the infield. 
would be glad of just such a mark as Carter to throw at. 
Bowers showed in his second game that he has the head to 
make a study of the batters who face him twice. Case's 
may injury incapacitate him, and, if so, Captain Murphy 
will have the greater reason to use Carter early in the sea- 
son, although Ridgeway pitched a very creditable game, 
aml will be a good change. , 


Tue Bostons PLAYED some ** baby ball,” and larked pot 
a jittle, so that it is hard to say just how stfong_erther 
Bowers or Case was, or how the Yale batters classed; 
but it was evident that the collegians will have a bad tail 
end to their batting list. There will be two or three men 
at the end who will be easy prey for Hightands and 
Young. It does scem as though college captains and coach- 
es would one day realize the possibility of making the weak 
hitters on the nine of some avail before the final games 
by working over them assiduously; but the old, old story is 
told every yvear—** We had two men on bases and no one 
out. when we came to Tom, Dick, and Harry, who went out 
one, two, three, and we were left.” Jackson's throwing is 
poet vet what it ought to be, and will hardly stop some of 
the Princeton men from taking second. Cole, although he 
had ome passed ball, held both Case and Ridgeway very well. 
Kedzie was new and nervous, and the Boston batters gave 
him plenty to do, especially.in the second game. He will 
have to steady down a bit before the college games. 


HAR¥ARD'S GAME ON TuurspAy with the nine of the 
Manhattan Athletic Club was hardly more than a practice 
guinme. ind so easy a one that it had rather a tendency to 
make the Cambridge men listless. At only one part of tlie 
game did they brace up and play ball, and that was when 
two M.A.C. men succeeded in getting on bases. We had 
a glimpse of what tir. can do when aroused. Harvard has 
the making of a good bine—-of that there is no question; she 
also hhas-a left-handed pi--her in Highlands, who bids fair 
to rival Young. Ile has grew. zpeed, some puzzling curves, 
and wonderfully good commana 4f the ball. It remains to 
be seen how he will carry himself iu-+he match games, when 
there are, say, two men on bases, and t. umpire has called 
a couple Of. balls on him. It did not both: him much on 
Thursday. when he struck out two M.A.C. mex in succes- 
sion, holding two on bases; but then that game desi: count, 
jt. was too easy. Highlands does not look like a men easily 
rattled. and my belief is he will make a fine record. 


Or THE OTHER HARVARD MEN we have not seen enoug.. 
yet to judge. With the exception of Upton and Dickinson, 
thev had really so little to do that one must guess at what 
they could have donwif called on. Upton made a beautiful 
back stop, and filled bis position well, even though he did 
drop some of Highlands s }ot ones occasionally; he is quick, 
absolutely fearless, and plays ball from the start. He had 
only one or two opportunities o! throwing to second, and-he 
cach Insiance, Dickinson on first was satis- 
factory, aud he will prvbably play there permanently, for it 
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is more than likely Bernie Trafford will devote all his en- 
ergy to football, and not play baseball at all. Dickinson is 
probably a better fielder than Trafford, though not so good 
with the stick. Cook had a chance to make a couple of 
clever plays at third. The men generally hit the ball often 
and hard enough, but it got up into the air too much, giv- 
ing easy work for the M.A.C. fielders. They run the bases 
pretty well, but are not very clever in playing off first, some 
of the sliding was badly directed, and there were a few fum- 
es in fielding, which, however, were not costly. There is 
good material in the nine,"but the men have not yet played 
au really good team, Monday, as we are on the press. they 
are plaving the University of Pennsylvania nine, and it 
should give more of an idea of what Harvard can do. 


THERE ARE THOSE, UNDOUBTEDLY, that have already 
picked out the winning nine of the Yale-Harvard-Princeton 
series, but if they take the public showing of the three made 
thus far, they are likely to be building their speculative 
house on a sand foundation. It should be remembered, to 
begin with, that upto Saturday, the date of this writing, they 
have not met teams of equal strength. Princeton, taking 
everything into consideration, has made the best showing— 
has exhibited the cleanest and best team-work. They met 
the New York professional nine on its return from its 
Southern tour. Yale had the Boston's very first games, 
while Harvard has had nothing stronger than the Manhat- 
tan A. C. team. These facts should be weighed in muaking 
calculations. It is entirely too early, however, for even an 
attempt at such a thing; the men have hardly shaken off 
their cage form. 


THE Harvarp Crew, for this time of the year, is rowing 
extremely well. The men are fairly well together, and able 
to send their barge along at a right smart pace. But a care- 
ful analysis of the stroke they are rowing and an individual 
inspection of each and every man bring out many faults 
which must be corrected if the crimson is to win at New 
London. 

Even for barge-rowing, the oars are too long out of water. 
The men have not yet learned how to gain time the first 
part of the recover, and still preserve the slow creeping for- 
ward the last part—that is, the stroke the Harvard crew is 
rowing to-day is foo short. Too much time is wasted. It is 
no wonder that the erew is able to take rows of ten or twelve 
miles a day without making any impression upon their 
strength and without a mans feeling tired, for when you 
consider that for nearly three-quarters of each stroke they 
are making no effort at all, the long rows are by no means 
fair tests of their endurance. 


NINDE, AT STROKE, appears to be making some progress, 
and vet he is not everything that could be desired for the 
Pertion. Instead of driring the crew to its work, he is ap- 
parenuy satisfied to take whatever stroke the crew wishes. 
He should |» made to reel ..°%.at he is the man to «ef the 
stroke and gov:: eelr movements, and not allow them ta 
dictate to ium. Kelton dips too deeply—an old fault, and 
one that I had hoped to see him correct long before this-- 
but otherwise his rowing is a good example for the others 
to follow. a 
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The other men in the boat, with the exception of Lynam, 
have improved quite rapidly during the past week. Lynam, 
however, is dropping back into his old Bowdoin habits. 
This maw be greatly due to the fact that the crew is rowing 
a stroke too slow for a mah of his spirit and push. T shall 
expect to see him do much better work when the crew gets 
into its shell, and finds that it does not do to simply rede for 
three-quarters of the time. 

Cummings, who was out of the boat for a few days, is 
back again, and the crew, with the exception of 2 and 3 
position, may be considered as fairly well settled, 


If DORKS NOT SPEAK WELL for Harvard men and their in- 
terest in rowing that the management should have such 
great difficulty in collecting sufficient funds to support the 
crew. After-the victory of last year, one would think the 
men at~Cambridge would feel willing to at least put the 
crew on a sound financial basis. But this is Harvard all 
over. She is perfectly satisfied with one victory oul of six. 
and instead of aiding a crew, the men at Cambridge seem to 
delight in placing every obstacle in its way. A Harvard 
baseball nine had not been seen in New York for five years, 
and yet last Thursday when they played here against the 
Manhattan Athletic Club team there was not a corporal’s 
guard of crimson men on the grand stand. It is high time 
that Harvard men in general took pride enough in the crew 
to save them the disgrace of having to beg for funds, 


CapTaIn HARTWELL'S EYES WATERED With joy when he 
saw the well-known form of Yale's boating mentor once more 
in New Haven’s streets. Bob Cook had come, and with him 
a feeling of relief. It is true that he did not do much coach 
ing, but he did do a deal of looking, and held long conversa 
tions with Hartwell as to what should be done with each in 
dividual; what were going to be the chief weaknesses of the 
crew as they now appear; and, finally, how best to strength 
en those weaknesses. Bob was, as usual, non-committal, and 
the suggestions he made will not be acted upon with viger 
until he is back in Philadelphia again. Kinney rowed at 
bow in place of Rogers upon the day of Cook’s arrival, but 
the rest of the crew was the same as last week. 


THE GOOD WORK OF IMPOSING FINES on restaurant- keepers 
that persist in serving game out of season goes on enthu- 
siastically. The results are very encouraging. The Asso. 
ciation is beginning to rival some of our most popular clubs 
by the spread of its influence and growth of membership. 
Men, sportsmen, and gentlemen of culture, realizing the glo 
rious work for the protection of our game, and what it means 
for the future, are continually joining, glad to add their 
weight to the movement, which is gradually but certainly 
and effectually driving the hotel and restaurant Keepers out 
of their miserable practices of handling game out of season, 
and building upa sentiment of co-peration among those who 
have heretotore been the most flagrant offenders. As an in- 
cidence of the strength the mygvement is gathering, during 
the past month some six or eight men were fined several 
bundred dollars apiece for keeping game out of season. 
‘Luey made no attempt to combat, but instead paid the money 
Without murmur, 
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HARDY ROSES 


(or Spring Planting.) 
The largest stock | NEWEST Varieties. 
FINEST PLANTS, 


Americ 


ELLWANGER, & BARRY, 


FREE. Mt. Hope Nerseries, Rochester, N 


FRE TO BOYS AND GIRES UNDER I8. 
A safety bicycle on very easy conditions. 
Prars. Co., 334 Dearborn St, Chicage, 


Prof North's Moke the 


‘44 Broadway, Somerville, Mass. 
© @ © © 
CHoIcE GOLLECTIONS. 


“lections in the F ranklin Square Song Col- 


nare strictly first-class both artistically and 
(ld and young may find their favorites 
ollection, and m: inv new and beautiful 
th it they have never seen or heard. - hvis- 
| Want some thing to keep the whole f imily 
“« fora month, from grandfather to grand- 
ire hase Franklin Square Song Collee- 
Advocate. 
ap iat we have vet seen. The compiler could 
(tter work for the homes and schools of 
cents; Cloth. $1.00. Sold everywhere, 
\ mail, post-paid. on receipt of price. Full 


+} 


‘ contents, with Specimen Pages of favor- 
ve school and Home. sent on applica- 


Harper & Lrotiiers, New York. 


Send neste for cir- | 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Financial. 
Bills of Exchange bonght 
Letters 
to Europe and West Indies, 
Commercial and Travellers’ 
Cc red it. tions made. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 
INVESTMENTS: MINES AND REAL ESTATE. 
Many people now re gret that they have not heeded the sugges- 
edition nearly ready. If you wnte me, mentioning this paper, and 
stating the line of investment you prefer, whether mines, stocks, 


and sold. Cable Transfers 
Letters of Credit. 
Bankens, No. 59 Stree. 
tiens my little book, Mining on Business Principles." Third 
real estate, and how much you are prepared to invest pro mptly, 


| 


Collec- 


if suited, the book will be sent to you free, with outline of opening | 


that will suit your purpose, from $10 0r $1000 worth of stock uptoa 
half-million-dollar mine, or real estate. Best references. 


KR. H. BUCK, 16 Tabor Block, Denver, Col. 


==READ THIS! 


U PON receipt of any sum of money, large or small, I will buy 
Real Eatate in the name of any perce named the he 

tor, and will Guarantee the Principal and TEN 

Cent., together with half the profit t may 

such investment, and sell the property within a period ‘of from three 

to five years, as may be agreed. 


E. N. @OF8 ETTE, Tacoma, Wash. 
PR W asSHINGTON Nanowan Bank, Tacoma. 

§9/ Net to large and small investors who bay our 

0 Investinent Share Certificates. 10 acres of 

Italian Prunes in Oregon is a home and an income 

of $5000 per annam net. This sounds good for idle 

money. Crops anp BANKS NEVFR FAIL IN OREGON. 


Send for our new Prospectus. Tue Farm Trust anp 
Loan Co., Portland, Oregon. 


0 NET TO INVESTORS! 
on FIRST MORTGAGI Improved 
0 Property loans. Titles guaranteed. Personal 
attention given to every detail. 
Send for sample notes and mortgage 
JOSEPH P, BAUHE, Salt Take City, Utah. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS! 
On -Inside Property in TACOMA netting 10% 
[es Absolute. BEST KEFERENCES. 


Wim. E. Smith, Investment Banker, Tacoma, Wash. 


7% ! RST GOLD MORTGAGES. ‘Payable! in Gold. City 
Loans. Perfect security. Highest safe 
Zo an ‘Write fACOMA INVESTEENT CU. Tacoma, Wass. 


E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


APPARATUS, 
MATERIALS, CHEMICALS, 
AND SUPPLIES. 


Detective and view Cameras in great variety of styles 
and prices. Lenses, shutters, dry plates, etc., etc. 


THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS ON PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Free use of dark room on main floor of our store. 
Fifty Years Established, Sewd for Catalogue. 


Interest payable in gold. N.Y. Exchange. Address | 


(45 sold in’88 
2.288 sold in’89 
6.268 sold in ’90 

20,049 sold in Ot 


ever-going, everlasting 
Steel Aermotor. Where 
one goes others follow, 
and we “*take the country.”’ 
sold, we were unable to make all of 

e 20,049 Aermotors in "91. Orders ofter 
4k. 8 weeks to be filled, but now we have 
—s increased our plant are pre- 
pared promptly to plant our increase in 
every habitable portion of the globe. 

Are you curious to know how the Aer= 
motor Co, in the 4h rear of its exist- 
ence, came to make many times as 
many windmilis as all other 
combined 7? How we came 

tooriginate the Steel Wheel, the 
ay Steel Fixed Tower, the Steel Tilting 
2 Tower? 

Ist. We commenced in a field in 
which there had been no improve- 
ment for 25 years, and in which 
33 @ there seemed no talent or ambition, 
# and bone has yet been shown except 
in ee imitation of our | 

inventions. 


commencing the 
manufacture, exhausti:e sciep- 
tific investigation aud expe 
ments were made by skilled 
mechanical engineer, in which 
over 5,000 dynamomctric tests 
were made on 61 different forms 
of wheels, propelled by artifici 
and therefore uniform wind, 


av 


XO 


Moy 
Suyeq 
L P 
Pos 


us 
q 


Q3ZINVATYVD 


out an 
Jojseqa & 


y System enables y 


ery part of your house wren water with 


the best form 
angle, curvature and amount of ] 
ance of air to rotation, obstructions fn the wheel, such as 
heavy,wooden arms. obstructions before the wheel, as 
the vaneless mill, and many othér more abstruse, tliough 
not less important questions. These investiga- 
Sone proved that the. 7 of the best 
wind wheels could be ubied, and the 
AERMOTOR dally demonstrates it has 
tees 


one. 
o the liberal policy of the Aermotor Co., that cuaran- 
it» coods satisfactory or pays —- both’ ways, and to 
theenormous ouput of its factor h enables it to fur- 
nish the best article at bees than the poorestis sold for. for 
'92 we furnish the most perfect bearings ever put 
windmill. and have made an exhaustive re=- 
3 vision of the Aermotor and Towers. 

If you wanta strong, stiff, Steel Fixed Tower—or if you 
want the tower you don't have joclimb (the Steel Tliting 
Tower) and the Wheel that runs when all others stand stil 
that cost+ you less than wood and lasts ten times as long 
@ (The Steel Aermotor) or if you want a Geared Aermotor to 
® churn, grind, cut feed, ~ mp water, turn grindstone and 
< > saw . that does the = of 4 horses at the cost of 
@ @ on ($100), write for coptously illustrated printed matter, 
£ > showing every AER of windmill construction 

CO, 12th and Rook. 

ain San Francisco. 


ermotor Pneumatic Water Supp! 


and work, to the A 


> WIFE SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DO IT FOR THE HONEY. 
= Improved Oxford Singer 
; perfect wor 
able, finely adapted to light an — | 
~ h a complete set of the] atest i 
machine guerantees for or & 
and sa 


De Miel’s Health Biscuit, advertised in “* Harper's 


Magazine” for March, preventa loss of memory. 


TREBLE YOUR CAPACITY WITH LESS WORK. 


The daily use of upwards of a hundred thousand typewriters has demonstrated the unde- 


niable uti:ty of the writing machine. 


Hundreds of thousands of pen-writers have awaited 


A STANDARD WRITING MACHINE, AT A REASONABLE PRICE. 


National Typewriter [yl 


IRRESPECTIVE OF PRICE, THE BEST. 


FILLS THE WANT AND MEETS EVERY REQUIREMENT. 


THE BEST and Mest Complete STAND. 
ARD WRITING MACHINE made. 


Positively the BEST and the only 
4 PERFECT MANIFOLOER made. 


Factory and 
General Offices 


Embodies every cood quality found ia 
other writing-machines, and has many 
points of superiority all its own. Write as 
for specimen Two-Color work and illustra- 
ted pamphiet, eae full detail, price aad 
fac-simile of key-board. 


715, 717 and 719 ARCH ST., 


} NATIONAL TYPEWRITER CO., Philadelphia, Pa., U. 8. A” 


‘**Improvement the Order of the Age.°’ 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 


has just received from the U. 


writers by any government or corporation. 


This decision was based upon the many improvements and the superior 
mechanical excellence of the Smith Premier over all other typewriters. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S, A. 


Send for lilustrated Catalogue. 


New York, 298 & 295 Browlw ay. 
Philadelphia, 345 Chestnut St. 

| Chieago, 154 Monroe St. 
(hnaha, Neb., 104! Farnam St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 214 Wood St, 


Colo 
re, Ma, 


BRANCH 
OFFICES: 


- 
— 


Detroi Mic 
Boston, 25 Se hool St. 


S. War Department, Washington, an 
order for 150 machines, the largest order ever given for type- 


. 1629 Champs St. 
1] Fast Baltimore St. 


101 Griswold St 


— 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion, 


= 


125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
‘Consultation free, at office or by letter. 


WORST CASES CURED TO 
STAY CURED ir uncom- 


Every AsTMMATIC. 

Rramination free by mail. 

P.HAROLD HAYES M.D. 
BUFFALO, N 


END lic. for 


to EMIL GROSSMAN & CO. Cleveland, Ohio. 


a ** Little Casino’? Base-ball Schedule 


» WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


For aed at 
; . A Sample 
Cake and 12s page Book on De ‘rmatology and 
Beauty. Nervous 
Biood Diseases and their treatment,sent 

senled on receipt of also Disfigurée 
\” ments like Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, IndiaInk 
and Powder Murks. Scars, Pittings, Rednessof 
Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed, 


JOHN WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
Open 8 a.m. to 8 


work, and use your influence in securing us future orders. 
— of picture and it will be returned in perfect order. We make any 
ish. not interfering with the hikeness. Refer to any bank in . ic 
mailto THE CRESCENT CRAYO N CO. Opposite New German Theatre, CHICAGO, ILL. P. 8.— 
#100 to anyone sending us photo and not receiving crayon picture FREK as per this offer. 


Credenda Bicycles, $90 
A high he machine ata 
popular price. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHIL’A. 
Catalogue Free. £ 


SEND FOR CATALOCUE, 
COMBINATION SAFETIES, with Tires, 
\ Guards, Brake and Too! Bac. 


FacToRY 


2¢.inch, Bova’ & Ciirls 0 #10 80 
24-inch, Boys’ @ Girls’ 35 00... 2) 
ine h, Boys’ eo 00 
2@inch, 75 40 
Gents’ ** 46 


Dunlop Pneumatic 


MEACHAM ARMS CO., ST. 


RIPPLES, 
cyc 


ercise, buy a Fairy Tri 


ress Cheap for 
FAY MFG. Elyria, Ohio 


For 30 Day s. Wishing to introduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS and at the same time 
extend our business and make new customers, we have decided to make this Speeial Offer: 
Send us a Cabinet Picture, Photograph, Tintype,Ambroty 7 or Daguerot of yourself 
or any member of your family, living ordead and we will ua CRA 
TRAIT FREE OF CHARGE, provided you exhibit it to your friends asa sample of our 


make yo YON POR- 
Place name and address on 
change in picture 
Address all 

e will forfeit 
This offer is bonafide. 


383 


LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
An Ideal Complexion in Soap. 


For sale by a. Drugand Fancy 
unable to procurethis Wonde 1 Soap send @ 
cents in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS.S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
SPECTATL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular 

Society Waltz) sent FREE to anvone sen us 

ny of Shandon Bells Soap. 


When you see a varniahid 
new anything, think: “ How 


long will it last so beautiful ?” 


Don't be 
sient shine. 
It clepends on the varnish; 


captured by tran- 


that depends on the maker's 


name. 
Let us send you the ‘‘ People’s’ Text-Book ’’—free. 


MURPHY VARNISH GO., 
FRANKLIN Murpuny, President. 
Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. 


¢3 RAMBLER BICYCLES. 
—BEST— 


and 
MOST LUXURIOUS. 
Cas 


tj, c. 
PNEUMATIC TIRE. 
Greati!: 

if WAVE YOU SEEN IT? 


Z Catalogue,and ** Bileyeling for Girle,from 
a Medical Standpeint,” on application 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
221-225 N. Franklin St., Chicago, 
178 Columbus Ave. ‘ 1325 14th St., N. W., 
WASHING TON 
1788. Broadway, NEW YOR 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
Ihave enjoyed a high reputation. . Brilliant and 
musical tone of rare sympathetic bepu- 
titul for vocal accumpaniment. urably con- 
structed of finest material by most skilful worx- 
men. Exceptional in retaining original richyess 
and fulness of tone. Require tuning less often 
than any other piano. Prices. Rga- 


SONABLE TERMS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE.......... Postaye Free, $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY......: 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR......-... 4 00 

2 00 


HARPER'S YOUNG PHKOPLE .. 7 


Booksellers and Postmastera usually receive subscrip- 
tions, Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should 
be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, 


Always — the stamp 


HERMSDORF 


on Black Stockings, Socks 
and Gloves. This is the 
only guarantee of a 


PERFECT FAST BLACK, 
to vur 
sample w the wholesale apd 
retail trade. Liberal salars 
nent po-ition. Money advauced for — s,advertisin 
particulars aud reference address ENTENNEA AL MFu. CU., CHICAGO, ILL 


“SALESME 
Coats-of-Arm 


Genealogical information given. 
hittemore, 78 Nassau St. ,N. Y. 


Pianos $175, Organs $48. Want Ag'ts, Cat. 
i BEATTY FREE. Dan’! F. Beatty, Washington, N. J, 


Crests, emblazoned or engray ved. 
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